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in the success of the INstRUCTOR and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 

















This issue of the Instructor and each suc- 
ceeding one will be at least 75,000—Thanks to 
the generous efforts on the part of our subscrib- 
ers in securin® new names. 

RK 

Have you secured a copy of Brown’s Question 
Book? Ifnot and you desire this work we 
suggest that you order at once, as after the few 
hundred copies now on hand are disposed of, it 
can not be obtained from us and this number of 
the Instructor contains the last announcement 
of its sale by us. In order to quickly dispose of 
those on hand, we make a very liberal offer as 
will be seen by consulting another page. 

IK 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia met with so great a 
demand among our readers last year that we 
have completed arrangements to continue its 
sale and can furnish it, in connection with the 
Instructor, at the same liberal rates as hereto- 
fore—$3.20 securing this excellent work, com- 
plete in 30 volumes, together with Norma. In- 
sTRUCTOR a full year. It is given free as a pre- 


mium for securing only 10 new subscribers to the 
Instructor at fifty cents each—this is an ex- 
cellent way to secure it. 


Ry 


When you receive this paper look it over 
carefully, observe the immense amount of work 
involved in producing it, compare it page for 
page with any other educational paper published 
and then tell your friends what you think of the 
Instructor, not forgetting to mention that the 
price is only 50 cents a year. Should you think 
it the best tell them so and ask them to sub- 
scribe—for two new subscriptions at 50 cents each we 
will either send you the paper one year or credit your 
subscription account with 50 cents. 


* 
#7 


Along general lines of business the effect of 
Presidential campaigns is always felt more or 
less, but this year, the campaign following three 
years of the hardest times known to this gener- 
ation and the chief question at issue being one 
closely affecting business, the indications are 
that the campaign of 96 will depress business 
more than during other years. At such times 
teachers occupy an enviable position, for they 
are regularly employed, receive the same wages 
and are certain to be paid, and as during such 
times a dollar will purchase more than during 
more prosperous seasons, the teacher must be 
regarded as being doubly fortunate. While we 
hope that the chief object of no teacher’s work is 
the money received, we congratulate our readers 
that you should be so favorably situated at this 
time. 

RR 

That ‘‘Improvement is the order of the age’’ 
was never more fully exemplified than by the 
invention of the Souvenirs which are advertised 
on another page and published by the Insrruc- 
tor. The ‘‘What shall I give my pupils’ 
problem has been successfully solved and now 
teachers are for the first time in history, able to 
secure gifts of real value asa reminder of the 
many pleasant incidents of each term of school, 
and this, too, ata price no greater than the 
cheapest reward cards. It will be noticed that 
each souvenir is gotten up expressly for the 
school ordering it and that it contains matter of 
great interest to each member of such school. 
They are appropriate for any time and any oc- 
casion, they cost but a mere trifle and we hope 
that each reader of the Insrrucror will at least 
send for samples in order that you may better 
judge what they are. 








We are frequently asked, ‘‘How can you pub- 
lish so good and so large a paper for so little 
money ?”’ and our reply is : ‘‘Because of our large 
subscription list.’? Were we to print just one 
copy the cost would be several hundred dollars 
and were we to furnish the paper for 100 sub- 
scribers the subscription price would have to be 
at least $30 a year for each of these 100, but 
we have the largest subscription list of any edu- 
cational paper in the world and of course printing 
them on a large scale, the cost is but a mere 
trifle for each paper and we are able to furnish 
it, at a profit, for 50 centsa year. The larger 
our list becomes the less will be the cost of each 
copy issued, but instead of lessening the price at 
any time we propose to better and enlarge the 
paper as our list grows thus giving you the ben- 
efit which comes from this source. 


Ek 


The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest pal best papers published 
for i sare reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both. 
Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the Inde- 
pendent. 
RK 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 
the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
paper to be foundand as a current topics paper for 
school use has no superior. The subscription price is 
$1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the 
Instructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.00. If you 
wish to examine a specimen copy of it write to the 
publishers for one. We wish that every subscriber to 
the Instructor might also have this publication. 

* % . 
% 

The Educator, Buffalo, N. Y. is anexcellent month- 
ly publication devoted tofcurrent topics. We can 
furnished it together with the Insrrucror a full year 
for 75 cents. 
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AX Editorial Comment. Z 


We wish all the readers of Normal Instructér 
a pleasant and profitable school year. 


Ry 


If all young teachers understood the power 
which lies in the ability to tell good stories skill- 
fully, they would not be slow in taking steps 
‘toward the cultivation of this art. 


has 


It is not the mission of the public schools to 
make farmers, lawyers, merchants, doctors, 
teachers, editors, or preachers,—but to train all 
in the elements, to fit all for the responsibilities 
of citizenship, to inspire all with the grandeur 
of manhood and womanhood, to make all free 
according to their will, and then they may be- 
come what they earnestly desire. —Johnston. 

* 








Organization is a prime necessity to success in 
any department of life. The teacher without 
it is a failure, just as much as is the merchant, 
the minister, the lawyer, the mechanic, or the 
farmer. Now as you are entering upon the 
duties of another school year, see to it that you 
organize properly and your year’s work will be 
pleasant and successful. The best way to teach 
this important subject to the pupils is by ex- 
ample, for the eye remembers what the ear has 
forgotten. 

RK 

If it is important for the farmer to understand 
the nature of soils and vegetable growth, it is 
much more necessary for the teacher to know 
how the mind grows, for a school is only a child- 
garden. In the soul of infantile nature some 
seeds can early be planted, and at each succes- 
sive step in development a certain method of 
training and stimulating must be used. There 
are right and wrong ways; itis the duty of the 
teacher to know the right. There is now so 
much of science in education that some correct 
principles are fixed as fundamental and uni- 
versally accepted.—Allen. 

yk 

The National Educational Association which 
met at Buffalo, July 7-10, was pronounced by 
one and all the most interesting session that has 
ever been held. The delightful ‘‘city of homes’’ 
did herself proud in the manner in which she 
welcomed and entertained her visitors. Treas- 
urer [. C. McNeill said ‘the was sure the N. E. 
A. was better quartered than it had ever been 
before.’’ Everybody was delighted. 

The business headquarters ef the association 
were in the palatial Ellicot Square, the largest 
office building in the world, which had just been 
completed. A year hence the halls and offices 


occupied by the N. E. A. will undoubtedly be 
tenanted. 

So many of the eminent educational leaders 
were never brought together at 


of this country, 


any previous N. E. A. meeting. Among the 
many prominent educators may be named Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, Andrew S. Draper, Dr. J. M. 
Rice, Dr. Schaeffer, Supt. C. B. -Gilbert, Supt. 
L. H. Jones, G. Stanley Hall, Col. Parker, Dr. 
DeGamo, Dr. Larkin Dunton, Prof. E. E. Brown, 
Prof. Brander Matthews, Dr. Ray Greene Huling, 
Inspector Hughes, Prof. Hinsdale, Miss Cropsey, 
ete. 

The program prepared by President Newton 
C. Dougherty was exceedingly interesting 
throughout. Dr. Dougherty made an exception- 
ally good presiding officer as he adhered closely 
to the printed program. 

We give elsewhere a full text of the address 
delivered by Dr. Harris. Every reader of the 
Instructor should thoughtfully peruse this ad- 
dress, as the subject ‘‘Horace Mann’’ is especially 


interesting to all teachers. 


FF 


In the June Instructor, we gave a partial list 
of the contributors for the coming year. Since 
then we have made arrangements for several new 
departments, and we can assure our readers a 
far better paper this year than we have given 
them before. 

In this number of the Instructor, Chas. H. 
Peters has contributions on Arithmetic and 
United States History. He also conducts the 
Question Box Department. All question for 
this department should be sent to this office from 
whence they will be forwarded to Mr. Peters. 
The article ‘“Twenty-eight Presidential Elec- 
tions,’? by Mary H. Leonard, will continue in 
the October number. This article gives the 
history of the Presidential Elections, ina nut- 
shell. It will prove especially interesting to 
your pupils at this time. The subject of Draw- 
ing, will be conducted during the coming year 
by A. M. Hyde of Oberlin College. This is the 
‘Introductory’ article, and will be followed by 
articles each month, which will be very bene- 
ficial to our readers. The subject of Civil Gov- 
ernment will be treated in a similar manner to 
what ‘Physiology’? was last month. Next 
month the topic will be ‘‘Colonial Government.”’ 
Mr. VanHoesen, in his department in Citizen- 
ship, places especial stress upon the teacher and 
the campaign. Surely the teacher can exert a 
large influence for the right by following Mr. 
VanHoesen’s suggestions. The full text of the 
address on Horace Mann,as given by Dr. Harris 
should be read by everyone. Other addresses 
given at the N. E. A. will follow inthe Instruc- 
tor. In place of the ‘Uniform Examination 
Questions of New York State,’’ which have been 
given in the Insrructor for the last three years, 
a similar department will be conducted under 
the head of ‘‘Normal Questions and Answers.”’ 
The questions will be printed each month, and 
the answers will be found in the next issue. 
The subject covered will be Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Geography, History, Civil Government, Physi- 
ology, Drawing, and Methods and School Econ- 





omy. ‘Self Denial’ by Mrs. A, L, Thompson, 





contains a valuable lesson for everyone. “Mrs. 
Thompson will continue to furnish articles dur- 
ing the year. C. Stanley Houk will furnish ar- 
ticles on Pedagogics during the year. This sub- 
ject should be most interesting to teachers, as no 
teacher can expect to attain success without a 
thorough knowledge of the temperaments, char- 
acteristics, and peculiarities of each of her pu- 
pils. We have made arrangements for several 
contributions on miscellaneous topics, and these 
alone will add much toward making 1896-97 of | 
the Instructor, the Banner Year. 
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~ Questions in Discipline, 


By Lillian [. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 











I. Shall the Primary Teacher Stand or Sit ? 





It is without doubt during the opening month 
of school that this question must be decided. 
That it is a vital question, upon the decision of 
which depends much of our strength as teachers 
—much of the highest welfare of our pupils—I 
think we are becoming more and more con- 
vinced. 

The idea has been very prevalent that in 
order to successfully conduct and discipline a 
Primary School the teacher must stand through- 
out the entire session. 

And has it been many years since we have 
heard or known of Principals issuing strict or- 
ders, by which they would compel their Primary 
teachers to stand, in case these teachers deemed 
it wise to exercise judgment in this matter ? 





Happily for this side of the ‘‘standing’’ ques- 
tion, the relation of principals and teachers as) 
well as of teachers and pupils is undergoing, 
great change of late and instead of ‘‘pulling’’ in 
opposite directions, there is more of a ‘‘working 
together’’ toward the common good. 

However, in most cases, I am inclined to 
think the ‘‘standing attitude’ on the part of 
teachers has been an honest ‘‘free-will offering’ 
to the cause of good (?) discipline. 

How many times have we heard the remark, 
perhaps made it ourselves,—‘‘Yes, I do get 
tired standing, but you know, with the little | 
children, one must always stand.’? Must? 
But why? Do we not all feel sure that we are 
stronger physically by being able to sit down at 
our work at times ? 

We may perhaps discipline ourselves so that 
after the first few years of teaching, we become 
accustomed to standing with much less fatigue 
than formerly. Yet, eventually, we shall doubt- 
less feel the effects of it and that it is a waste of 
good energy to so discipline ourselves. 

After all our saying that we cannot discipline 
our schools, or teach as well when we sit,—are 
we not on a false line of thought altogether? | 
Putting aside the old idea of discipline, let us’ 
see if the question does not rather resolve itself 
into the matter of ‘‘disciplining’’ ourselves. 
With a perfect control over ourselves, the pupils 
should be able to realize the teacher’s—what 
shall I call it—‘‘presence,”’ ‘‘foree of character’ 
or perhaps better stiil a ‘“‘harmony of purpose”’ 
in all her work. 

The perpetual ‘‘overseer’’ idea is what has 
aroused antagonism in the little natures and 
seemed to call in turn for watchfulness on the 
teacher’s part. Watchfulness—eyes in all parts 
of the room lest Charlie should ‘‘whisper’” or 
Alice ‘‘turn around’’ has seemed to demand a 
police-like surveillance, and so up and down the 
land has echoed the tread of teachers doing duty 











as police in the aisles of their school rooms. 
Up and down the land have passed the pupils 
who, the moment they emerged from under the 


eyes of their teacher, lacked the power of self | 


control and have become burdens to both them- 
selves and the community. 

We wonder at the causes of crime and wrong- 
doing in the world and puzzle over the solution 
of the evils of intemperance in its many forms. 
And perhaps we little think to look in at the 
doors of our schoolrooms and find in the teach- 
ers attitude toward her pupils anything bearing 
upon the question. 

Now, I am far from desiring to rob the home 
training and after life of their due share in pro- 
ducing our ideal men and women and vice versa 
—far from laying all the burdens at the already 
over burdened teacher’s door. 

But I am only contending that with a little 
more thought in the matter the teachers have 
power to lift many burdens both from their own 
shoulders and those of others. 

The price of ‘‘eternal vigilance’? many a 
teacher has had to pay, has been aschool in 
which honor was unknown, and pupils to whom 
that ‘“‘pearl of great price’’—‘‘self-discipline”’ 
was wholly lost. 
little children ?”’ I hear some one exclaim. Yes 
I believe in it most thoroughly. And I believe 
that our standing or sitting has much todo 
with it. 

Let us at least be natural, let us use our judge- 
ment as to whether we can best give a lesson 
standing or sitting. Some will feel that they 
cannot possibly give the music lesson while 
seated. Then why not stand? But why con- 
tinue standing for the reading and all else when 
we would gladly sit? Is it because we fear our 
pupils so that we think they will not respect our 
words and instruction as well if we are not stand- 
ing directly over them every moment? They 
will not require long to discover in us any such 
lack of self-discipline, or to admire and respect 
and imitate the opposite. 

How readily too, even the youngest will 
recognize the fact that the teacher would grow 
weary standing all day, just as they would if we 
required it of them. Why put ourselves on 
a plane of such superiority to the laws of 
nature? Why not make ourselves more as 
one of our children? Why not let the pupils 
learn their lessons of politeness and thought for 
others, which we want them to exercise at home 
right in the schoolrooms where true politeness is 
supposed to be taught? How happy the chil- 
dren are to carry a chair for the teacher or to 
see her seated at times—alternating between 
standing and sitting as they do! 

Very quietly and unobtrusively the pupils 
can learn to take thought for the teacher, even 
to placing a chair for her, if one is not at hand 
where she may happen to be. 

I would like to put in a strong plea here for 
teachers making a practice of being seated at 
least during the opening exercises or morning 


‘Honor ! self control among | 
I ‘ : ‘ 
felt politeness and mutual interest in the work. 








talk, however much they may stand or sit at 
other times. There is something in the home- 
like atmosphere it gives to the room, something 
in the quiet ‘“‘laying hold’’ of the day together 
which works a wonderful effect in the discipline 
of the room. Here comes in the first and best 
opportunity of the day when you step before 
your school for the good morning, to allow the 
little folks to bear in mind that they may place 
a chair for you at once, close to their own seats 
so that you may meet together inacircle. To 
be sure it becomes somewhat difficult, with the 
stiff rows of desks which still reign as the ideal 
school furniture in our school rooms, to follow 
out the kindergarten ideals and the methods 
which would create the most natural environ- 
ment for the children during their early years. 
Yet until the day of better things comes,—and I 
believe it is not far off—it is possible for us to 
make our schoolrooms homelike, even working 
against some disadvantages. With the love and 
honor and respect, the mutual helpfulness which 
would be manifested in what we would call an 
ideal home—brought, so far as consistent, into 
our schoolrooms—we shall be surprised to see 
how the questions of discipline solve themselves, 
and really vanish away before the spirit of heart- 


Doubtless we ourselves will need to grow along 
with the children in their power of perfect self- 
discipline which is after all ‘‘obedience to law,”’ 
the higher laws of nature within us. For I 
doubt whether many of us have been much 
trained in this in our childhood. But the pres- 
ent century is certainly bringing with its close a 
strong realization to humanity that a more com- 
plete obedience to law, or as we may say a faith- 
ful struggle and evolution along the highest lines 
of creation—is the ‘‘saving power’’ thatis at 
last to work out for us a perfect life. 

Discipline of her school seems to have been 
the rock on which many a brave young teacher's 
reputation has foundered. And have we not all 
sought here and therefor the best methods of 
discipline and forgotten to go back to founda- 
tion principles. 

We may recall Emerson’s words ‘‘Though we 
travel the world over to find the beautiful, we 
must carry it with us or we find it not.’? SoI 
think we may travel the world over to learn the 
proper methods of discipline when lo, within 
ourselves, within our children lies the real power 
of self-discipline, which, when at last understood 
and helped in developing will lead us all on to 
the desired goal. 

And upon just such apparently small ques- 
tions as the standing or sitting in our school- 
rooms—in other words the seizure of the day’s 
opportunities, assuming an attitude which will 
kill or foster self-respect and control, may de- 
pend largely the success of our work as teachers. 

What is that success which we desire? Is it 
not to send forth children equipped mentally 
and morally for the life-struggle, the growing 
into perfect harmony and adjustment with the 
wise laws of our universe. 

Teachers, let us say first—‘‘I will control my- 
self,’? not ‘‘I will control those pupils.’’ That will 
follow beautifully, rightly, whether we stand or 
whether we sit. 
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AVARITHMETIC.Z 


By Charles H. Peters. 











Some Interesting History. 

The science of Arithmetic is of very early ori- 
gin and in all probability antedates:- the time 
usually ascribed to it. 

Kven whilst the morning stars yet sang to- 
gether God numbered the days of the week. 

Our method of notation is credited to the 
Arabic nation although the figures or numerals, 
were probably borrowed from the Hindus. __ 

From the origin of the word ‘‘calculate’’ we 
see something of the method of Arabic compu- 
tations. The word comes from ‘‘calculus,’’ a 
little stone, and means now ‘‘to reckon.”?> How 
came this? The little Arab boy carried as an 
essential part of his school equipage a little sack 
containing a number of little stones, or pebbles. 
By their means he did his counting and com- 
puting. And thus it became a system of tens, 
for this. was considered a sufficiently large num- 
ber to grasp at a glance. Ten objects or units 
might be counted and one stone laid aside to in- 
dicate one ten; two stones in such group indi- 
cating two tens, andso on. Thus it was stone- 
counting—‘‘caleulating.’? Then came figures 
and calculating upon the Arab boy’s slate—a 
sand pile with his finger or a stick for his pencil. 

Let us see something of how figures progressed. 
They were not shaped like those we now use 
but were made more to represent the number of 
objects for which each stood. They looked 
something like this in their primitive state: 


j= Ss 
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Then as rapidity was more required the fig- 
ures began to lose their angles and assume more 
of their present forms, By drawing diagonals 
from right to left we can see how the figures 2 
and 3 began to assume their present forms. 

The signs which we use in the fundamental 
operations were introduced later from time to 
time. The signs of addition and subtraction 
were introduced by Michael Steifel, a German 
mathematician, in 1544; the sign of multipli- 
cation, by Wm. Oughtred, an Englishman; and 
the sign of division by Dr. John Pell, an Eng- 
lish analyst. 





———-— _ +o —— ——_—_ 
Some Difficulties. 





There is a series of problems in arithmetic 
similar to the following which have been solved 
very frequently erroneously by extracting the 
square root to the nearest whole number. 

‘‘What integer multiplied by the next greater 
makes 1332 ?’’ 


.| scientific about it. 





The usual method does not hold good for all 
classes of similar problems. There is nothing 
The best way to solve such 
problems is by a process called completing the 
square. Master this process and you will never 
use any other. 

It will be readily seen that the product of two 
numbers may be represented by a rectangle. 
Such rectangle may be readily converted into a 
completed square from which the root may be 
extracted and the required numbers easily ob- 
tained. To illustrate first let us solve the above 
problem. 
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Let the rectangle, A B C D, represent the pro- 
duct of two numbers, (1332). Now let us ar- 
range it into a completed square. We see from 
the conditions of the problem that the rectangle 
will be one unit longer than wide. 

By cutting off the rectangle E F C D with a 
width of one, it leaves a perfect square A BF E. 
Now divide the rectangle EF CD into two 
equal parts by the line GH. Place the outer 
half into the position I A E J on the other side 
of the squareA BFE. Now in connection 
with a little corner square, J EG K, we will 
have a completed square, J BH K. The little 
corner square has been added to the original 
area. It is 4 by 4 and hence its area is }, or .25. 
1332-+-.25—=1332.25, area of the completed 
square. 

Extract the square root of 1332.25 and we 
have 36.5 as the length of I B, or BH. 36.5— 
.5=36, as the side A B in the rectangle. There- 
fore 36 is the number. 

Try it with other numbers higher than the 
above and see that it proves true. 

There is another problem in connection with 
this process that I desire to.speak about. It 
reads as follows: ‘‘The length and breadth of 
a ceiling are as 6 to 5; 
one foot longer the area would be 304 sq. ft. 
What are the dimensions ?”’ 

First let us draw a rectangle to represent the 
ceiling. 


A M] 








B 


“” 


Let A BC D represent the ceiling increased a 
foot each way and having an area of 304 square 


feet. 


if each dimension were 





The little corner square at D is one foot each 
way and contains a square foot. 304 sq. ft.— 
1 sq. ft.=303 sq. ft. 

Now let us imagine the thirty small squares 
into which the ceiling may be divided since it is 
as 6 to 5, to be placed all in a row making a 
long rectangle, thirty squares long. 

Do you notice that the strip on the length 
and width extends along eleven squares? Let 
us stretch it out so as to extend over the whole 
length of the thirty squares. Since it is a foot 
wide on eleven squares it will be only 44 ofa 
foot wide when drawn out over the whole thirty. 
The area of the thirty squares with the strip 
drawn along the length is 303 sq. ft. Hence 
the area of one will be 3,93 sq. ft. 

Now we have a uele to convert into a 
completed square. i 
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By dividing the strip 4} of a foot in width 
into two strips each Ted heaty + of a foot wide 
and the little corner square will tes} in area 2255 
sq. ft. 

803 sq. ft. +ger'o Sq. ft. = 35485 sq. ft. 

ixténcting the square root we have 4,3} ft. 

191 ft.—2t ft. =1 8" ft., or 3 ft. 

' Then will each square in the original ceiling 
be 3 feeteach way. Since the ceiling is 6 squares 
long it will be 18 feet long; and since it is 5 
squares wide it will be 15 feet wide. 

Examples for practice :— 

1. What number multiplied by 4 more than 
itself gives 896? 

2. What number multiplied by 4 more than 
itself gives 150? 

3. What number multiplied by 8 less than 
itself gives 240? 

4, Two numbers are to each other as 5 to 4. 
If the smaller be increased by 2 and the larger 
by 3 their product becomes 252. What are the 
numbers ? 

5. A field that is twice as longas wide is in- 
creased 1 rod each way and then contains 3321 
sq. rds. How many acres in the field? 

6. A certain floor is divided into four sections 
the width and length of which are to each other 
as 7to10. If each section were increased 1 foot 
each way the entire area would then be 1260 
sq. ft. What were the original dimensions of 
the floor. 

7. If a room having the length, width and 
height all equal be diminished in dimensions a 
foot each way, it will jose 1656 cu. ft. How 
many cu. ft. in the room? 
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\ LANGUAGE, 


By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 











Few subjects possess a single feature which 
contributes essentially to the realization of the 
highest success or the most discouraging failure 
in their comprehension. 

Teachers are aware that their work in Lan- 
guage is greatly aided or equally retarded by the 
out-of-school environment of their pupils. 

Parents in the great majority of homes are not 
sufficiently aroused to the fact that the imitative is 
faculty exercised by children in regard to language 
in a degree second only to its use in their acquire- 
ment of manners and morals. If this fact 
were realized in its full force parents would be 
more careful of the companionship of their chil- 
dren during their absence from school or their 
own society. Many parents are satisfied if the 
conversation of the servants or others with whom 
their children come in contact is free from posi- 
tive vulgarity and do not realize that next in im- 
portance to thoughts to be expressed is a suitable 
mode of expression. If environment could be 
raised to that ideal plane where none but correct 
and elegantly expressed language were spoken 
in the presence of children, the necessity for 
‘(Language Lessons’’ would cease and children 
be relieved of such work until they attained the 
mental growth requisite to a comprehension of 
the scientific side of our language as embodied 
in the various divisions of ‘‘Grammar.”’ 

Until that educational millennium arrives it 


will be necessary to emphasize some of the more | 
for any teacher, is the greatest possible familiarity 


difficult phases of the language in order that the 
defects arising from a faulty environment may 
be neutralized, or anticipated. Experience has 
taught us which errors in writing and speaking 
are most common, therefore we seek to correct 
those already absorbed by the child and to fore- 
warn him in regard to others which he will be 
likely to meet. The fact that every exercise of 
the school session is in itself an exercise in Lan- 
guage gives the thoughtful teacher a much need- 
ed advantage in this respect. 
edge that is absorbed unconsciously is the most 
thorough, because an integral part of the men- 
tality, it is true that the errors that are acquired 
in the same way are the most difficult to eradi- 
cate for the same reason. No arbitrary method 
can be suggested for the treatment of this subject 
since every locality presents its own particular 
difficulties in addition to those which are con- 
sidered peculiar to the language. 

Countless ‘‘Language Lessons’? have been 
published, which may be of great use if the error 
is not made of considering any or all of them 
sufficient for this work. In too many cases 
books are arbitrarily selected by the Boards of 
Education and when, as in some states, the teach- | m 
ers are not allowed to supplement the chosen 
book by other works the burden upon the teach- 
er is great. Recently published books of this 


sort have followed the plan for language study 








While the knowl- | 





laid down bye our bee authorities, Anaaeatonh as 


they are filled with selections from the best 
writers of all ages. 

Modern teachers are to be congratulated that 
they live in a period when they are not expected 
to teach to little children obstruce rules of gram- 
mar as a means of teaching correct speaking and 
writing. 


Many of the ‘‘Language Lessons’’ of recent 


years are invaluable as a means of suggesting to} 


teachers exercises for drill, and they save the 
time formerly spent in originating such exercises. 

Even in localities where the use of supple- 
mentary books in the school room is forbidden 
the teacher will find that the possession of sev- 
eral similar books will result in added interest 
and lessened labor for herself. One of the best 


arguments in favor of specializing work in even | 


primary and intermediate grades is that the | 
special teacher takes an unusual interest in the | 


work of which she has made a specialty and | 


that the children partake of her enthusiasm. 
In no subject is enthusiasm more contagious | 
than in Language work. Every facial express- 


ion, every attitude, every gesture of the teacher | this habit. 


gives a new, or rather, an added meaning to the 


| spoken words. 


The teacher who is an enthusiast in the study 


of Language will be successful as a teacher of the | 
subject, and will arouse the interest of the pu- | 
pils. The measure of a teacher’s success in any | 


subject is the interest aroused in the pupils, and 
no teacher can arouse interest in a subject which 
is not intensely interesting to himself. The best 
preparation, then, for the teaching of language 


with the master pieces of our literature. We 


are so fortunate as to live in a period when the) 


child is the center of the best and most cultured | 
thought. 
scrappy selections in reading books, or to namny- 
pamby, goody-goody stories which were not 
true to nature, human nature, or to anything on 
the face of the earth, the heavens above or the. 


hens beneath the earth, but the most cultured 


talent of the times has been employed in collect- 


ing, arranging, revising, and simplifying the 
classics of all ages and all countries for the use 
of the first recitations in the year and possibly 


of children. Since it is impossible for any per- 
son to teach all or even a large portion of his 
own knowledge to another it follows that a teach- 
erof any subject should possess a very wide 
acquaintance, to say nothing of an intimate 
knowledge of any subject which he undertakes 
to communicate to another. This is especially 
true of those teachers who have a large number 
of pupils under their care. 

No two people see the same side of a subject 
in precisely the same way, and a successful 
teacher must be able to present a subject in as 

many different lights as possible. The teacher 
of very young children requires more knowledge, 
tact and experience than the teacher of older 
children, since in addition to the communica- 
tion of knowledge there is the added responsi- 


bility of the direction of f habits of thought and 
study. 

Americans are accused of being scrappy read- 
ers. Unrest is characteristic of American life ; 
we lack the family homes; we’ are prone to 
wander ; and although this is not the proper 
place to discuss this phase of American life, its 
causes and effects, it is not out of place to speak 
of that tendency in reading books. That much 
of this is due to the influence of the old 
fashioned reading of past generations is cer- 
tain; much more is due to the preva- 
lence of the quantities of newspapers and the 
large number of books which eonstantly attract 
the attention of the general reader, many of 
which are not worth the time and effort necessary 





Children are no longer condemned to | 


to a thorough reading. It is plainly a duty of 
the teacher of the present to influence and di- 
rect the children of this time so that more useful 
habits of reading may be formed. There is no 
habit which is of so great value to a person 
in any circumstances as the habit of reading 
good books, and there is excellent opportunity 
afforded to every teacher of Language to foster 
There are two principal reasons 
usually assigned by the comparatively few 


people who do not care for reading and they are 

‘as follows. Many do not understand the 
meaning of words. The English language like 
the American people is a conglomeration of ele- 
ments. 

Each child should have an elementary course 
in Latin, if possible, even though he does not 
‘intend to pursue the classical course, that he 
may better understand the force of the large 
number of words derived from the Latin lan- 
guage. Parallel with such a course should be 
given instruction in the Saxon element which 


{ 


'gives us some of the simplest but strongest of 
This matter will be spoken of at 
Another souree of in- 


our words. 
length in a later paper. 
difference is the lack of understanding of allusions 
| frequently made by cultivated writers. An in- 
cident which recently occurred in the hearing of 
the writer will illustrate this point. While visit- 
ing aclass-room in one of the most prominent 
Universities in the country the Junior class in 
English History entered the room. It was one 


some allowance should be made for embarrass- 


‘ment but in the Junior class one expects better 


work than from the Freshman class. The reci- 
tation included the account given by Green. 


(page 4,) of the early English religion. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33. ) 
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In this Department will be given each Month a brief mention of 
important News Items. The following items cover the last three 
months as we had no issue for July or August. 








DOMESTIC, 


—The bill for the appropriation of $10,763,888 
for fortifications and coast defences passed the 
Senate. 

—<Austin Corbin has sent word to the New 
York park commissioners that he will carry out 
the intentions of his late father by sending a 
herd of buffalo to Central park. 

—The Kansas court of appeals, all judges con- 
curring, has declared ineffective the law under 
which divorces have been granted in that state 
for twenty-five years. From 35,000 to 50,000 


divorces are affected. 
—The sugar bounty claims, amounting to 


$50,000,000, have been paid at the rate of about 
64 cents on the dollar of claims filed. 

—A terrible accident occured at the crossing 
of the West Jersey and Atlantic railroads July 
30 at 6 p.m. An excursion train of seven cars 
was crossing the Reading track when the first 
car was struck by the Reading engine full in the 
center, throwing it off the track and derailing 
itself, The first car on the Reading train and 
the second on the West Jersey were also upset 
and two more telescoped. Forty two persons 
were killed and over one hundred injured. 

—Forest fires have done much damage in the 
vicinity of Sault St. Marie, Mich. Gladys a 
station near Sault St. Marie was wiped out and 
its residents had to flee for their lives. Scores 
of farmers have lost their homes and all they 
possess. 

—The death of Justice George M. Carpenter 
of the United States circuit court occurred recent- 
ly. He died in Keswick, Holland, of paralysis 
of the heart. 

—The Republican National Convention which 
met at St. Louis, June 16, closed its labors on 
the 18th by nominating Hon. William McKinley 
of Ohio for President and Hon. Garret A. Hobart 
of New Jersey for Vice-president. 

—The Democratic Convention which met in 
Chicago July 7th, concluded by nominating 
Hon. William J. Bryan of Nebraska for President, 
and Hon. Arthur Sewall of Maine for Vice- 
president. The convention declared for the un- 
limited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

—The Populist Convention met in St. Louis, 
July 22d and finished by nominating Hon. Tom 
Watson of Georgia for Vice-president, and en- 
dorsing Hon. W. J. Bryan for President. This. 


convention also declared for the unlimited coin- 


-—Harriet Beecher Stowe, one of the most 
noted of American writers, died at her residence 
in Hartford, Connecticut, July 1st, in the eighty- 
fifth year of her age. A sketch of her life and 
writings will be found on page 15. 

—A most interesting and instructive gather- 
ing of educators was that of the National Edu- 
cational Association which. met at Buffalo, July 
7th to the 10th. 

—The ten days commencing with August 2nd 
will long be remembered throughout the United 
States as the hottest period on _ record. 
Hundreds of people died in the large cities, and 
the loss of horses will reach into the thousands. 
The humidity combined with the excessive heat, 
made the sunny and shady sides of the streets 
equally oppressive. 

—The death of Miss Mary Abigail Dodge 
(Gail Hamilton) occurred August 17th, at 
her home in Hamilton, Massachusetts. A year 
ago last spring she left there for a period of rest 
with the Blaine family at Washington after a 
winter of arduous labor on the life of James G. 
Blaine, which she was preparing. The change 
from the cool New England climate to the soft, 
warm air of Washington, produced a weakening 
effect and in some two or three days she was 
prostrated by a stroke of paralysis which threat- 
ened her life. A remarkable recovery followed 
however, and apparently she had no reason to 
anticipate the fatal stroke of Sunday before, 
without warning it fell upon her at the breakfast 
table. Miss Dodge was born in the village of Ham- 
iton in 1830. Shegrew up and was educated in 
that town. When she was twenty-one she went 
to Washington and became governess in the 
family of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey and became a 
contributor to his paper, the National Era. 
From 1865 to 1867 Miss Dodge was one of the 
editors of ‘Our Young Folks,’’ a magazine for 
children, published in Boston. ‘Gail Hamil- 
ton”? occupied an unique place in American 
literature. Treating so extensively as she did 
of current issues, many of which have been 
permanently settled or forgotten it cannot be ex- 
pected that the great body of her writings will 
have enduring interest. But she chose her work 
and did it honestly, brilliantly and effectively. 
Her name will long be remembered as that of 
one of the famous American women who took 
part in shaping the thought of the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 


FOREIGN, 


—Clara Barton in a letter to Secretary Olney 
says that none of the government authorities of 
Turkey have tried in any way to direct, or con- 
trol her distributions. Her every desire has re- 
ceived respectful attention, careful consideration 
and cordial concession. 

—The action of General Weyler in forbidding 
the export of leaf tobacco from Cuba is a war 
measure and can be defended only on that 
ground, Its purpose is to embarrass citizens of 
the United States of Cuban birth, who are 


supposed to be active in aiding the war for liber- 
ty, and to promote the manufacture of the to- 
bacco in the city of Havana and other towns. 

—The Czar and Czarina of Russia were drawn 
to the scene of their coronation by two Ameri- 
can-built locomotives. 

—Verdi the great composer has given $80,000 
as the first installment towards the Verdi House 
of Repose, which is to be an asylum for aged 
and destitute musicians, singers and libretto 
writers. 

—The smallest salary drawn by any nationa) 
chief executive in the civilized world is that 
which the president of the republic of Andoria 
receives, It is $1.25 a month or $15 a year. 

—The British ship Sierra Parima, bound for 
Rangoon was wrecked on the Maldine Islands 
and all on board lost. 

—A curious experiment was made at Ports- 
mouth, England. A stage was built in the har- 
bor above low water mark, on which was placed 
an Armstrong gun of the 110-pound pattern. 
This was loaded and aimed at a target twenty- 
five feet away. The target was composed of 
oak beams and planks twenty-one inches thick 
and behind this in range lay the hull of an old 
vessel protected by three inches of boiler plates, 
At high tide the gun and target were submerged 
in six feet of water. The gun was discharged 
by means of electricity and the shot pierced the 
wooden target, broke the boiler iron target and 
drove it into its backing and passed completely 
through the vessel. 

—Dr. Jamison and his officers in the Transvaal 
raid have been found guilty and condemned to 
terms of imprisonment ranging from three to 
fifteen months. 

—The Iltis, a german gunboat, was sunk in 
the Yellow sea, China with a loss of seventy-five 
lives. 

—The Italian war ship Roma, after having 
been struck by lightning was scuttled by a tor- 
pedo to prevent her magazine from blowing up. 
—A cable dispatch states that cholera is be- 
yond control in northern Egypt 8,069 deaths 
having already been reported. 

—News has been received that 4,000 persons 
perished and many villages and crops had been 
destroyed by a tidal wave on the coast of Ha- 
Chan, China. 

—News has been received of the death of Sir 
William Groves, the eminent English electrician 
and scientist. 

—Mr. Torn Hoshi has recently been appoint- 
ed minister to this country from Japan. Mr. 
Hoshi though exiled and imprisoned for ad- 
vocating the principles of popular rights has 
lived to see his doctrine triumph. 

—Dr. Nansen has returned from his trip to 
the polar regions. The farthest point that his 
ship, the Fram, reached, was 84 degrees, 40 
minutes north latitude. Dr. Andree is prepar- 
ing to explore the polar regions by means of a 
balloon. 
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Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Historical Geography. 





The historical geography of the Western 
Hemisphere is very interesting when we exam- 
ine it closely. Many are the examples of names 
enlarged; names shortened; some names trans- 
ferred; while others have entirely disappeared. 
We have in competition names given by the 
aborigines with those given by early discoverers, 
explorers and settlers. There is, too, a national 
competition of names brought over from Europe. 

The first names established in America came 
through the blunders of its discoverer. 

With the ideas of the lands described by 
Marco Polo in his mind, Columbus supposed 
himself within the bounds of India. Accord- 
ingly came the naming of the copper-colored 
savages—Indians. 

The islands he believed to be off the east 
coast of Asia and therefore Hayti was called Ci- 
pango, or Japan. So thoroughly convinced was 
he in his belief that just previous to his death 
he said that if any man did not credit him for 
having discovered the remaining parts of Asia, 
it must spring from personal hostility. 

These geographical errors have been partly 
corrected but some of the names still cling to 
their old position. The word Indians still re- 
mains with the prefix American to distinguish 
them from the original Asiatic Indians. 

The word West has been prefixed to Indies 
in order to distinguish them from the East In- 
dies proper. It seems strange that the new 
world was not named after the same mistaken 
idea. The Spaniards, however, even to-day 
speak of America as ‘‘The Indies.”’ 

Even in the failure of the accomplishment of 
Columbus’ passionate plans we can see a much 
grander triumph than its success could have 
possibly achieved. 

But Columbus was not alone in his mistaken 
ideas. The great men of that age ip general 
looked upon no other picture in the far West 
but that of Asia. 

The Cabots, and later explorers as John 
Smith, Henry Hudson and LaSalle sought the 
same land. 

It was fully two hundred years before the 
mistake could be fully realized. 

The charge against Americus Vespucius for 
robbing Columbus of his honors in the naming 
of America is not true. 

Vespucius wrote some letters to a friend in 
Europe in 1503 giving an account of his voyages 


thought it proper to call it a new world. A 
Latin version of his letter was issued in accord- 
ance with the title ‘‘Mundus Novus.’? Many 
editions of the little pamphlet were issued in 
various languages. 

About this time there were some scholars 
clustered around a little printing press at Saint 
Die, in the Vosges Mountains. They were en- 
gaged upon a new edition of Ptolemy’s Geog- 
raphy when a copy of Vespucius’ letter fell into 
the hands of Martin Waldseemuller and Matthi- 
as Ringman, conductors of the work. Not 
awaiting the appearance of the tardy Ptolemy, 
they issued a work named Cosmographial Intro- 
ductio in 1507, in which Waldseemuller bap- 
tised the new world as ‘‘America.”’ 

Since both Europe and Asia had received 
their names from women, the name America, 
the feminine of Americus, was given. 

Still Columbus’ name has been honored in 
many places in the new world: The U. S. of 
Colombia in S. A., the District of Columbia, the 
capitals of South Carolina and Ohio, the great 
river of Oregon, and many small places in var- 
ious sections. 

Then too will his name ever be kept, green in 
Dr. Dwight’s song: 

“Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world and the child of 
the skies.”’ 

In South America, Brazil was named after a 

highly prized dye stuff, so called on account of 

its color—braza, glowing fire. 

The naming of the Greater and Lesser Antilles 

grew out of some mythical stories of the Atlan- 

tic ocean in which Antillia, or Isle of Seven 

Cities, was represented to lay in mid-ocean on 

the road to China. 


Indies. Early in the sixteenth century the 
name was applied where it still exists. 

Many religious names are formed in sections 
visited by a peculiar class. In the Mississippi 
Valley, around the Great lakes and in Canada 


pious prefix St., as: St. Croix, St. Lawrence, 
St. Johns, St. Charles, St. Francis, St. Maurice, 
St. Claire, St. Joseph and St. Louis. In Flor- 


Maryland the St. Mary’s. 
inhabited by Catholics. 


ments were Protestant and consequently the 
names differ. 


village or group of Indian huts. 
first meeting the term in the St. Lawrence val- 


French in its present extent. 


of the war god of the Aztecs. 





ida we have St. Mary’s and St. John’s. In| H., far to the southwest. 
These sections were| the western part of southern Michigan help us to 
The English  settle- locate Dutch emigration. 


times plays a part in giving names. 
large number of counties named after Jackson 
There is much dispute as to the origin of the|and his political colleagues. 


word Canada, but its most probable meaning is into the Union under Democratic authority and 
The French | Consequently no whig names are found. 


from the maps of America. For instance, New 
Castile once applied to Peru, and Nova Albion to 
California. This latter name was also given to 
New Jersey. 

We need scarcely say that Acadia was 
changed in name to Nova Scotia. Although the 
name has been lost to our charts the story of 
those simple minded Acadians will ever live on 
in history. 

Spain called her vast domain in North Amer- 
ica, New Spain. France called the section New 
France which drained into the St. Lawrence and 
Great Lakes, and to that which drained into the 
Gulf of Mexico she called Louisiana. The 
Swedish colony on the Delaware was called New 
Sweden while the Dutch gave the name New 
Netherlands to their vigorous settlements. The 
name Virginia is the nearest approach to a gen- 
eral name ever given by the English to their 
possessions. 

Various names have been applied to the Mis- 
sissippi River. It was first called the river of the 
Holy Spirit by the Spanish explorers; Mar- 
quette called it the Immaculate Conception; La- 
Salle, the Colbert; the Iroquois Indians named 
it Ohio; and the Algonquins, the Mississippi, 
ie, the Father of Waters. 

The Ohio was named by the French as the St. 
Louis and LaBelle Riviere, but the original 
name remains. 

Cartier applied the name Hochelaga to the St. 
Lawrence River but the gulf name superseded it. 
It is noticeable with western names that they 
are much more largely native than those of the 
east. Two of the Atlantic states bear native 
names. Out of all the remaining states only 
five bear European names. The same thing is 
noticeable in other names as well. The gradual 


Tosanelli declared to Columbus that it would! growth of the west has made it so naturally in 
be a half-way house on his great voyage to the| contrast to the sudden introduction of the East 


where the names were brought largely from Eu- 
rope. The preponderance of names with the 
prefix ‘‘New’’ in the east illustrates the bring- 
ing of names from across the Atlantic. 

Sometimes we see names traveling across the 
U. S. from one section to another and frequently 


we find many French names largely with the/|in a direct line corresponding to the tide of emi- 


gration. The traces of the French in various 
parts of the U. 8. through the names they have 
left cannot be mistaken. Traces of the Scotch- 
Irish are found extending from Londonderry, N. 
The Dutch names in 


In this same state we note that politics some- 
Notice the 


The state came 


Did you ever think why there are so many 


: “| towns in Virginia with the termination ‘‘C H?” 
ley perhaps mistook it to apply to an extensive} Virginia had a scattered settlement and _practic- 
district, whereas we have no claims that it was| ally no towns. 


ever so used by the Indians, nor even by the the name indicates, almost exclusively of a Court 
House with its usual companion, a_ jail, furn- 


These county seats consisted, as 


ished with the customary modes of punishment 


The name Mexico was derived from the name —pillory, stocks, ducking-stool and whipping- 
post. A miserable little inn where the judges 








along the South American coast 1501-2. He 





Many are the names that have disappeared | lodged while holding court completed the ‘‘city.”’ 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL. 

1. Is Rio Janeiro, as a body of water, a bay 
or a river ? 

2. What river in South America was erro- 
neously called the river of silver. Ans. Rio de 
la Plata. 

3. Tierra del Labrador, cultivable land, it is 
said was so named to distinguish it from the 
sterile region of Greenland. Was it rightly 
named ? 

4, What name can you find beginning with 
“St.’’ in your state? 

5. Write a list of names in the United States 
beginning with ‘‘San,”’ or ‘‘Santa.”’ 

6. Where is the El Dorado of the United 
States ? 

7. What name did Ponce de Leon leave in 
America? What is its meaning ? 

8. Where is the Perdido River ? 

9. How is the name of Walter Raleigh honor- 
ed? 

10. What commemorates the name of Hudson ? 

11. What lake bears a Frenchman’s name ? 

12. What and where are Marquette and Joliet? 

13. How have the following historic names ap- 
peared in our geography? Frobisher, Davis, 
Baffin and Smith ? 

14. What and where are the following: Mc- 
Kenzie, Lewis, Clark, Pike, Long, Fremont? 

15. What kind ofnames are these : Minnehaha, 
Sandusky, Michilimackinac? Can you tell what 
each means ? 

16. What kind of names do the majouity of 
our rivers bear ? 

17. What lakes can you mention with Indian 
names ? 

18. What two Atlantic States bear Indian 
names ? 

19. What is the origin of your state’s name ? 

20. Who named New England? Has his name 
been honored ? 

21. Why was Cincinnati so called? 

22. What distinction do you notice between 
the river names of Texas andof the Atlantic 
slope ? 

23. Which is the most romantic of all our 
American names ? 

24. Make a list of ten places with the prefix 
‘‘New’’ and state why so called. 

25. What is the nationality of each of the fol- 
lowing Plymouth, Winnipiseogee, 
Quebec, San Salvador, Poughkeepsie, St. Augus- 
tine, Rio Pecos, Holland, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Londonderry. 

26. Name the Presidential Counties in your 
state. 

27. What three counties in Ohio were named 
after three Revolutionary heroes who captured a 
spy ? : 

28. Name five states (not Atlantic) that do not 
bear native names. 

29. Find a name that has been repeated by 
emigration. 

30. Name and give the origin of five rivers. 


31. What states were named for Queens? For 
Kings? 


hames ¢ 
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Twenty-eight Presidential Elections. 





BY MARY H. LEONARD. 





Each leap-year is also ‘‘Presidential Year,” 
and during the summer and fall of 1896 the 


country is deciding for the twenty-eighth time 
the important question, who shall be our next 
President. 

In an election the candidate is not usually the 
chief element in determining the ballot of the 
voter. There are two great parties each having 
a platform or set of principles. The election of 
a President means the triumph ofthe party 
which he represents. A change in party rule 
means that a majority of the voters have ex- 
pressed their will either for or against some im- 
portant measure. In the elections of this year 
the financial questions of the country are of chief 
interest. 

At the beginning of our government the parties 
were not the Democratic and Republican parties 
of to-day, though the present parties are the 
descendants of the old parties in a certain sense. 
They were called Federalist and Anti-Federalist. 
The Federalists wanted to make the national 
government strong. The Anti-Federalists were 
afraid it would become despotic, and were in 
favor of States’ Rights. The Anti-Federalists 
were also called Republicans or Democratic-Re- 
publicans, though the party had no connection 
with the Republican party of to-day. The pres- 
ent Democratic party claims to be descended 
from the old Republican party. 

But all wanted Washington for President. So 
April 80, 1789, he was inaugurated with great 
enthusiasm on the balcony of Old Federal Hall 
in New York, which was the temporary seat of 
government. 

In 1792 he was re-elected without opposition. 

Washington’s own views were those of 
the Federal party, though he tried to keep aloof 
from political complications. When the next 
campaign year came round, Washington declin- 
ed to bea candidate fora third term, and so 
established a precedent which has been followed 
ever since in the choice of Presidents. 

In 1796 John Adams who had been the Vice- 
President became the Federalist candidate and 
was elected over Jefferson the candidate of the 
Republicans who became Vice-President. 

In 1800 the Federalists again nominated 
Adams, but he was defeated and that party never 
elected another President. The party had done 
a great work for the country and had made it a 
strong nation. But there was a re-action. Peo- 
ple were afraid that individual and local rights 
might be lost sight of, and the Republican party 
was growing stronger every day. 

According to the old custom, the electors did 
not vote for Vice President directly, but the per- 
son receiving the second number of votes for 
President was made Vice-President. The 
candidates of the Republican party in 1800 were 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr, who received the same 
number of electoral yotes. According to the 
Constitution therefore, the House of Representa- 
tives had to decide between them. The Presi- 
dency was given to Jefferson and Aaron Burr be- 
came Vice-President. Jefferson was inaugurated 
in Washington which had now become the 
Capital of the United States. 

In 1804 Jefferson was again elected. Before 
the election took place an amendment was added 
to the Constitution declaring that each electoral 
vote must state who was wanted for President 
and who was wanted for Vice-President. 





One of the acts of Jefferson’s second term call- 
ed ‘‘The Embargo,’’ stopping trade with other 
nations was very unpopular, particularly in New 
England where there was much shipping. But 
in spite of this feeling the Republican party 
again elected their candidate, James Madison, 
in 1808. 


In 1812 during the second war with England 
Madison was elected fora second term. The 
Federalist party, what there was left of it, had 
opposed the war; and after the success of the 
American arms had established the public ap- 
proval of the war policy, that party became 
nearly extinct. 

In 1816 Monroe the Republican candidate had 
nearly all the votes and all the people united in 
his support. His administration was called the 
‘‘Era of good feeling.”? Party strife was forgot- 
ten. People were striving to develop the re- 
sources of the country and wanted to let foreign 
countries alone, and to be let alone in turn. 

In 1820 Monroe was re-elected without much 
opposition. But new questions were rising. 
The country could not long remain with prac- 
tically but one party. A new party, called after- 
wards the Whig party, began to be formed, fay- 
oring a protcective tariff and the spending of 
money for internal improvements, in opposition 
to the Democratic-Republican party which soon 
became known as the Democratic party, and 
which thought it was not the business of govern- 
ment to spend money for such things, and that 
it had no right to get money by high tariff 
revenues. 

On account of the conflicting opinions there 
were four candidates for the Presidency in 1824. 
The old parties had really broken up and the 
new ones were not yetformed. As no candidate 
had a majority of votes the election was carried 
to the House of Representatives, who chose John 
Quincy Adams, the son of the second President. 
His administration was a very stormy one and 
in 1828 he failed of re-election, Andrew Jackson 
being chosen. 

Jackson proved to bea strong party leader, 
and soon the country was divided between Jack- 
son men and anti-Jackson men. The Jackson 
men claimed to succeed the old Democratic-Re- 
publican party and now took the name of Dem- 
ocrats. Those who opposed Jackson’s measures 
were called Whigs, a name formerly given in 
England to those who opposed the despotic 
power of the king. For the next twenty years 
these two great parties were rivals for the control 
of the government. 

Two of the greatest men the country ever pro- 
duced, Henry Clay of Kentucky and Daniel 
Webster of Massachusetts, belonged to the Whig 
party. Another great leader, John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina, was a Democrat. 

The Whigs wanted Congress to establish a 
United States Bank and to build roads and 
canals, and in general they wished to increase 
the powers and duties of the national govern- 
ment. The Democrats were in favor of ‘State 
Rights,”’ though when South Carolina passed an 
ordinance to nullify the tariff law, President 
Jackson took measures promptly to enforce the 
national authority. The matter was finally set- 
tled by a Compromise Bill which gradually re- 
duced the tariff. 

In 1832 Jackson was re-elected. Thus from 
the beginning of the government to the end of 
Jackson’s second term in 1837 every President 
except the two Adamses had served two terms. 
In the first forty-eight years of our national ex- 
istence there were only seven presidents, 
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DRAWING. 





BY A. M. HYDE, OBERLIN, OHIO. 





Introductory. 





This isan age of rapid development. The 
Xrays of progress are illuminating the paths of 
science, and what is unknown to-day will go to 
make up the history of to-morrow. Nor is this 
advancement restricted to scientific investigation. 
It is felt everywhere, in every department of 
industry ; and in no department does it mani- 
fest more aggressiveness than along educational 
lines. The demand is for broader and better 
instruction, and the educational fossil no longer 
finds a place in the ranks of our teachers. 

Several reasons have contributed to make the 
subject of drawing thus popular and permanent 
in our educational system. It increases the ap- 
preciation of the pupil for what is beautiful in 
nature and in art. We live in our environment, 
and how much of life we can enjoy depends up- 
on how much of that environment we can ap- 
preciate. Thus the pupil who has taken study 
in color sees a new beauty in the flower of the 
field and in the beautiful harmonies of all nature; 
the pupil who has studied pictorial drawing sees 
in the variegated sky and landscape that which 
has previously remained unseen. But while 
drawing fosters esthetic culture, let us not for- 
get that its prime purpose in our public schools 
is to benefit the masses in the most practical 
way. It trains alike the brain and the hand ; 
it encourages accuracy in work ; it stimulates the 
imagination. Water cannot rise above its source, 
nor can the architect, however skilled, draw 
plans for a structure superior to his mental pic- 
ture of it. To the draftsman or mechanic, then, 
drawing presents a training of the greatest value. 

In January, 1888, appeared the first examina- 
tion in the subject of drawing given to the teach- 
ers of New York State. But little was attempted, 


however, until 1892. By this time the subject | 


had become thoroughly incorporated in our ex- 
amination system, and the standard of require- 
ment has since been steadily advanced. Loud 
and long were the denunciations of these exami- 
nations by teachers; yet it is safe to say that the. 
opposition arose almost entirely from the gen- 
eral lack of knowledge of the subject, and from 
the extreme reluctance with which they prepared 
themselves for the examinations. Drawing isa 
subject in which practice only will secure suc- 
cess ; and the teacher who tried to prepare by 
merely studying principles found failure await- 
ing him. 

The series of papers commenced in this number 
of the Instructor has for its object the assist- 
ance of teachers who have had insufficient prep- 
aration in the subject. To such it is hoped 
that the series may prove attractive and valuable. 
For whatever value they may contain we wish 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to the efficient 
instruction given at the Institutes of New York 
State; also to suggestions derived from the 
Academic Syllabus of the Regents and from 
White’s ‘“New Course in Art Instruction.”’ 

Since we learn to draw by drawing, we suggest 
that the teacher may provide himself with the 
necessary materials and follow us through the 
various exercises. The result, we believe, will 
amply compensate for the trouble. 

Let us take up first Geometric Drawing, includ- 
ing lines and surfaces, geometric problems, work- 
ing drawings and developed surfaces or patterns. 
For materials we shall need a ruler with perfect 


inch; compasses, with a sharp needle point; two 
finely pointed pencils, harder than medium, the 
one used in the compasses having a chisel edge, 
so adjusted that in drawing circles it produces a 
very fine, even line. 
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For our immediate use we shall need to ob- 
serve a few definitions. 

A Point is that which has position only, with- 
out size. In drawing it is indicated by a dot. 

A Line is the path of a point, and has length 
only. In drawing it is indicated by a mark of 
the pencil or crayon, and represents an edge or 
an outline. 

A Straight Line is one which nas the same 
direction throughout its entire length. 

A Curved Line is one which bends at every 
point and has no part straight. 

A Broken Line is one made up of very short 
straight lines or of dots. 

According to their direction, lines are:— 

Horizontal, represented by a line extending 
directly toward the right and left of the page ; 
Vertical, represented by a line extending direct- 
ly toward the top and bottom of the page ; 
Oblique, which slants to the right or left. 

In relation to each other lines may be:— 
Parallel, the same distance apart throughout 
their length. Lines A B andC Din Figure 1, 
are parallel. 

At An Angle, or those which are not parallel. 
The difference in the direction of two lines which 
meet at a point is called an Angle. 

Note.—The angle is the space between the 
lines and not the lines themselves. Thus the 
anglea, Figure 1, is the space between the lines 
EF andG F. 

An angle may be:— 

A Right Angle, one of ninety degrees, made by 
one line falling perpendicularly upon another. 
Thus b and ¢ Figure 1 are right angles. 

An Obtuse Angle, one greater than a right 
angle. d, igure 1, is an obtuse angle. 

An Acute Angle, one less than a right angle, as 
a, Figure 1. 





Let us now take up a few problems which will 
be of practical advantage, first learning the use 
of our compasses, which will be almost constantly 
employed. 

By the aid of the ruler separate the needle- 
point from the point of the pencil ?’”—The char- 





place the needle-point at a point on the paper, 
say at A, Figure 2, revolve the compasses about 
this point and we have drawn the circumference 
of a circle, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from the center A. Any part of the cir- 
cumference, as B C, is called anare. The dis- 
tance from the center A to the circumference is 
called the radius. Thus the distance between 
the needle point and the pencil point of our 
compasses will always represent the radius of 
the circumference or arc we may draw. 
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Now draw a horizontal 14” long, Figure 3, 
marking the line A B. With radius of 4” and 
center on line A B, describe a circle whose cir- 
cumierence shall pass through A. With the 
same radius, and center on line A B, describe 
another circle whose circumference shall pass 
through B. Mark the points of intersection of 
the two circumferences Cand D. Connect points 
Cand D by a vertical line. What relation does 
this line hold to the horizontal AB? How does 
it divide A B? 
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Draw another line A B 14”, Figure 4. With 
any radius greater than half the length of A B, 
and with centers at A and B respectively, draw 
ares of circles intersecting at C and D. Connect 
Cand D by line. What relation has line C D 
to line A B? How does it divide A B? 

We have now learned by two methods how to 
bisect a line, and how to draw a perpendicular to a 
line at its middle point. 





In like manner we may bisect an are, as A B 
Figure 5. With centers at A and Band radius 
greater than half the are draw arcs intersecting 
at Cand D. Connect points C and D, and line 








edge, and accurately divided to sixteenths of an 


acter () in drawing signifies the inch.—Now 


CD will bisect are A B. 
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Government in General. 





The word government in its largest use, means 
the exercise of authority. In_ its political 
signification it may be considered as including 
the power by which communities are ruled, and 
the means by which, and the form and manner 
in which, this power is exercised. 

The word civil is derived from the Latin word 
civics, meaning citizen; hence civil government is 
the power that regulates the rights, duties and 
privileges of citizens in their relations to each 
other and to the government itself. 

As to the origin of government different 
theories have been advanced by different men 
some of which we will briefly outline. 

The theory of Divine right—that God directly 
authorized government, by giving to the head of 
the family, not only the authority of the father 
over his own children, but also the power ofa 
religious teacher and civil ruler over all of his 
descendants. The theory of force—that govern- 
ment simply had its origin in the natural tendency 
of the strong to control the weak. The theory 
of sociability—that men’s social natures fitted 
them to live in communities, and they soon dis- 
covered that there would be endless strife and 
confusion, unless there existed a supreme power 
to regulate their intercourse with each other. 

Man is a social being, and few races have ever 
existed so low in the scale of humanity that 
they have not had a desire to live in communities. 
Man is also selfish by nature ; and were it not 
for the restraint of law to hold him in check, no 
man would be safe either in person or property. 
The strong would oppress the weak ; right and 

justice would be obliged to yield to power and 
trickery ; and crime would go unpunished ex- 
cept through personal revenge. There must be, 
therefore, laws to regulate the relations between 
man and man; and there must be a power 
strong enough to make, execute and enforce 
these laws. This power is government. 

The highest object of all government is the 
administration of justice. All political unions 
have as their foundation the’ principle which 
recognizes man’s equal natural rights and aims 
at their protection. These natural rights are 
life, liberty and their necessary conditions ; and 
the protection of them causes not only the wel- 
fare of the individual but the existence and 
prosperity of the government itself. 

A perfect government has never yet existed 
neither has evil yet gained entire control over 
any community. The natural “condition of all 
government is a struggle between right and 


wrong ; and that government which educates its 
people into a thorough understanding of its 
principles and workings, is the one in which 
right and justice will prevail and the greatest 
good be brought to the greatest number. 


Ig- 


norance is both a friend and servant to unjust 
government, while intelligence is only satisfied 
with the administration of justice and right. 

The entire work of government is accomplish- 
ed through the exercise of three powers: leg- 
islative, or law-making, executive, or law-enforc- 
ing, and judicial, or law-interpreting. These 
three powers may be exercised by one individual 
or body of individuals, or they may be distrib- 
uted among different ones, thus forming the 
several departments of government. Experience 
has shown that no one person or body of persons 
can make, execute and interpret the laws of a 
people, without sinking. the government into 
tyranny and misrule. It is generally believed 
that a free government requires a sufficient in- 
termingling of the departments for each to act as 
a check on the others, without ever being a 
hindrance to the exercise of lawful powers. 

The forms of government in which communities 
have sought to realize the idea of government as 
we have outlined it, have been divided from very 
early times, into three classes, viz: monarchy or 
government by one individual, aristocracy, or 
government by a few select individuals and 
democracy, or government by the people. Each 
of these forms of political organization, if called 
into existence by an expression of the general 
will of the community, maintained by its con- 
sent, and employed for its benefit, is said to be 
a legitimate government. Aside from these 
governments, many varieties of government have 
existed ; some of them, combinations of two or 
even all of these classes, others, modifications of 
one or more of them. All are capable of being 
reduced to these three classes, according to the 
leading feature of each. 

A monarchy is that form of government in 
which the sovereignty of the state is placed in 
the hands of a single individual. His title in 
general is monarch, though in different countries 
he is called king, prince, sultan, czar, khan, amir, 
or other title significant of his position as sole 
ruler. 

Monarchies are absolute or limited, according to 
the extent of power vested inthe ruler. An 
absolute monarchy is one in which the ruler has 
unlimited power, making and enforcing the laws 
without restraint of any kind. An absolute 
despotism is a monarchy in which the ruler exer- 
cises his authority in a cruel manner without re- 
gard to the laws of justice or humanity. 

In a limited monarchy the power of the ruler 
is limited by law or law-making bodies. The 
laws are made by the law-making bodies of the 
government and enforced by the ruler. 

Hereditary monarchies are those in which the 
title and office descend from the monarch to his 
successor by right of birth. The eldest son 
universally succeeds the father, tothe exclusion 
of all elder sisters. A monarchy is elective when 
its monarch is chosen for life by the people or 
their representatives. But few such monarchies 
have existed as they were disturbed by continual 
feud and contention. 








Patriarchy is the oldest known form of human 
government and the only form that existed be- 
fore the flood. The patriarch has absolute power 
over his descendents, their flocks, herds and 
houses, their liberty and lives. This form of 
government has only existed where the people 
lived in families or tribes, independent of other 
families or tribes. 

Theocracy was monarchial in form, and God is 
held to be the sole ruler. The laws of the land 
are Divine commands given directly by Him, 
and the members of the priesthood act as agents 
of the Invisible Ruler, interpreting His will to 
the people. 

The word aristocrocy (from aristos, best, and 
krates, to govern) originally meant government 
by the best or noblest. The supreme power is 
vested in a select body of men, privileged on ac- 
count of rank or wealth, who either inherit the 
office or are appointed to it. They are usually 
short lived. 

A democracy is a government administered by 
the people themselves. They hold supreme 
authority in theirown hands and exercise it 
directly. 

In a pure democracy, all the qualified voters 
meet together in one body to make and execute 
the laws. This is the only true theory of govern- 
ment, but it is not practical. 

Ina republic or representative democracy the 
people choose representatives at stated times to 
act as agents for them in making and executing 
the laws. These representatives act with more 
discretion in the performance of their duties than 
they would in the assemblies ofa pure democracy, 
wherethey are responsible to none but them- 
selves. As these bodies are small they can more 
thoroughly discuss the questions coming before 
them and give more careful decisions. 

Most of the governments of the world have 
been the result of accident ; ours was the result 
of forethought and design. 

It was founded by men who had grown wise 
through the experience of years of tyranny and 
war and whose aim was to secure for the people 
liberty and happiness. The government of the 


United States of America is the most thoroughly 
representative democracy in existence. Each 
State, as well as the Nation, is a republic; so 
that the people are under two governments. 
These two governments in no wise conflict as all 
State laws that are made in opposition to the 


National laws, are void. 
—J. M. S. 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe. 





Almost at noon, on July 1, 1896, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the famous authoress, died at 
her residence on Forest street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in the eighty fifth year of her age. 

Born at Litchfield, Conn., June 14, 1812, 
Mrs. Stowe was one of the purest and most vig- 
orous Puritan stock. Her father was that eccen- 
tric, rugged and withal forceful divine, Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, whose son, the late Henry Ward 
Beecher, was pre-eminently the divine of his 
age. In girlhood Mrs. Stowe, as she is best 
known, taught school at Hartford, Conn., for 
several years. At the age of 20 she married 
Professor Calvin Ellis Stowe, then of Lane semi- 
nary, Cincinnatii When in the prime of 
womanhood she essayed her first known literary 
venture in ‘“The Mayflower, or Sketches of the 
Descendents of the Puritans.’”? This was not 
particularly successful. Two years later—in 
1851—the first number of her serial, entitled 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was published in the 
‘National Era’’ of Washington. While writing 
it Mrs. Stowe is said to have made the remark 
to a friend that if the profits of the story should 
be sufficient to buy her a new silk dress she 
would be satisfied. The book made an instan- 
taneous hit, and the proceeds since then have 
been something enormous. The authoress’ de- 
sire for the new silk dress was gratified, and 
with the gratification of the simple desire came 
almost unlimited fame and fortune. Mrs. 
Stowe’s later works have all been kindly received 
by the public, but her early venture was her chief 
d’oeuvre, and subsequent books have added 
nothing to her reputation. In later life she was 
for a time editress of ‘Health and Home.’’ 
Almost all her stories have first been published 
in serial form in some one or other of the maga- 
zines and later in book form. 

In 1853 she went to Europe, where she was 
greatly lionized. Her friendly intimacy with 
the Duchess of Sutherland was made much of 
by her critics at home. In 1854 she published 
her notes in ‘Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands.”? In 1856 she published ‘‘Dred,”’ a tale 
of the Great Dismal Swamp—treating on a dif- 
ferent aspect of slavery. Subsequent works are: 
‘‘The Minister’s Wooing,’’ (1859); ‘The Pearl 
of Orr’s Island,’’ (1862); ‘‘Agnes of Sorrento,”’ 
“Old Town Folks,’’ (1869); ‘‘My Wife and I,”’ 
(1872), and ‘‘Pink and White Tyranny,’”’ with 
several others. In 1868 the Countess Guiccioli 
published a eulogy on Lord Byron, to which 
Mrs. Stowe rejoined in the September number, 
1869, of ‘‘The Atlantic Monthly,’”’ with ‘The 
True Story of Lady Byron,” of which, perhaps, 





the least said the better. Soon after she 





amplified the story, with alleged proofs, 
in a volume entitled ‘‘Lady Byron Vin- 
dicated.’? For many years she spent the 
winter months at her orange plantation 
in Florida, and only the summer at her 
home in Hartford. 

The copyright of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
or, Life Among the Lowly,’’ expired 
May 23, 1893, having been in force forty- 
two years. 

The story was first published as a ser- 
ial in the ‘‘National Era,’’ an abolition 
paper printed at Washington by Gama- 
liel Bailey. It ran in weekly parts from 
June 5, 1851. to April 1, 1852. Its ser- 
ial publication attracted little attention, 
and Mrs. Stowe was much discouraged 
and depressed by its cool reception. But 
when it appeared in book form, its suc- 
cess was instant. In eight weeks 100,000 
copies were sold in this country and 200,- 
000 within the year. In England its sale 
was even more remarkable. The first 
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edition appeared in May, 1852, 
being no copyright protection, thirty 
editions were issued in six months and 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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the sales exceeded a million copies in the 
first year. During the same year translations 
were made in nine languages. Now that the 
American copyright has expired, there may be 
in this country a similar multiplication of cheap 
editions and a revival of the popularity of this 
American classic. The popularity of its early 
days has, however,never been wholly lost. The 
book has always had and still has a steady sale 
and the royalties therefrom have given the au- 
thor a permanent income. 

‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ has been translated 
into Armenian, Bohemian, Danish, Dutch, Fin- 
nish, French, German, Hungarian, Illyrian, 
Polish, Portuguese, modern Greek, Russian, 
Servian, Spanish, Swedish, Wallchian, Welsh, 
and many other languages, including, according 
to Allibone, Wendish, Arabic, Romanic and 
even Chinese and Japanese. Nor does this 
list represent the extent of the reproductions of 
this marvelously popular book, for there are 
fourteen different editions in German, four in 
French, three in Hungarian, two in Russian, 
two in Wallachan, two in Dutch, and so on al- 
most indefinitely. All the known editions have 
been collected in the British museum, as well 
as the literature relating to and drawn out by the 
book, the whole making an Uncle Tom library 
of remarkable magnitude. There are scores of 
dramatic versions, some of which have been 
played in every town in America and Europe 
and still hold the stage. Alibone attempted to 


ascertain the circulation the book had gained, | 


but was told that it was impossible to estimate 
it, though it ‘‘amounted to millions.’ He 
quotes the Edinburgh ‘‘Review’’ as authority 
for the statement that its sale in Great Britian 
has been ten times that of any other book except 








the Bible and the prayer book. These facts 
fairly entitle ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ to be called 
the most famous American book. It may in 
fact be doubted whether there is a parallel record 
in the literature of any land. 

The influence of Mrs. Stowe’s book was prob- 
ably as remarkable as its circulation. Its power- 
ful and faithful pictures of slave life brought 
home the sin and the shame of human slavery 
to the hearts and the consciences of the American 
people as no other form of argument could have 
done. As a drama its effect was also very great. 
At the National theatre in New York it had a 
continuous run of three years, and it was also 
produced all over the Northern states. Such a 
book and such a play having universal vogue at 
a time when the minds of the people were at a 
high pitch of excitement over the slavery ques- 


tion must necessarily have stimulated the agita- 


tion which culminated in the civil war and the 
most complete and important act of human 
emancipation in history. 

Mrs. Stowe’s final resting place is behind the 
chapel of the Andover Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass., in a narrow strip of cemetery, 
including hardly more than 100 graves, but 
holding the dust of men who have left an im- 
press upon the educational forces of the country. 
From it a splendid view of the city of Lawrence 
is obtained. Further north the mountains of 
Southern New Hampshire stand out a dark blue, 
irregular line on the horizon. The grave of the 
author of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ is set in a beau- 
tiful landscape. The funeral was held on July 
3d. The body of Mrs. Stowe was laid to rest be- 
tween her husband and son. Among the flowers 
sent to the grave was a symbolical crown and 
sickle, of roses and carnations, which came from 
Boston negroes, who attached to the piece the 
inscription : ‘‘With Condolences of Descendants 
of Uncle Tom.”’ 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








An Open Letter. 





DEAR TEACHER FRIEND :— 

At the opening of another year—a year of 
golden opportunities for the improvement of 
which you will be held responsible—I would 
like a few personal words with you. 

You are an American school teacher, a title 
a princess might be proud to wear. Your work 
stands next to the highest work in which men 
and women are permitted to engage. Though 
unaccompanied by the glamour of war, your 
weapons are sharp and powerful—the sword of 
truth, the arrows of honest investigation, the 
breastplate of earnestness and, for an helmet, 
ahigh standard of morality. Wielding these 
by the strong arm of faith in the power of 
education you are pressing on to a glorious 
victory over ignorance and crime. 

I bid you God-speed. But before entering 
upon another year’s work, listen. There are 
laws on the statute books of your State provid- 
ing for your protection, comfort and usefulness. 
As long as you exercise the rights granted by 
your certificate, just so long are you a servant 
of the State, and responsible to the State for the 
quality of work you do. You are paid but in 
part by the parents and guardians of your 
pupils, the remainder of your support coming 
directly from the State treasury. 

More than this, while you work, the emblem 
of liberty and union, the richest treasure of 
the greatest government on earth, waves above 
you. This government, being republican in 
form, is founded upon the intelligence and 
moral integrity of its individual citizens. The 
development of the intellect and morals of the 
future citizen has been entrusted to you. The 
future voters, office-holders, law-makers and 
law-executors are to-day in your schoolroom. 

What are you planning to do for them? 
Will you be satisfied to simply cram their heads 
with so many text-book facts and draw your 
pay? You can doit. Or will you strive to ful- 
fil the privileges of an American teacher, and 
be instrumental in growing good American 
citizens? ‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.”? Judging from the crop 
that we are just now harvesting, the ‘‘sowing’’ 
of the teacher of thirty years ago might have 
been somewhat improved. What will your 
harvest be? 

Does not the cause of this department appeal 
to your sympathies? Is it not worthy of a little 
sacrifice on your part? Could not this page be 
made a power for good if the best brain and 





heart of its many thousands of readers could 
find expression here every month? Have you 
not some questions to ask or suggestions to 
make? They will be thankfully received, and, 
if deemed worthy, will find their way into 
print. If a personal reply is desired enclose 
stamp. Yours for better citizens, 
Frep J. VANHOESEN. 
———————~S>o—_—__““—_ 
The Citizenship Class. 





Now, at the very beginning of the school 
year, is the time to organize a class in citizen- 
ship. How shall it be done? There may be 
many wise methods, and in fact there must be, 
for no iron rule can bring the best results to all 
teachers or all schools. The best method is the 
one which has been most carefully adapted to 
the peculiar needs of each particular school. 

One general method might be as follows : 
Arrange the entire school into one class if pos- 
sible. When ages vary greatly two, or perhaps 
three classes will be necessary. Let each 
pupil be provided with astrongly bound note 
book in which notes and outlines are to be 
written in ink. Pencil and tablet should be 
used in class. Let such time be taken as will 
be most convenient and regular, and will inter- 
fere least with the regular school work. The 
ingenious and tactful teacher, by enlisting the 
sympathies of parents and school officers will 
have no difficulty in arranging the time. The 
teacher should have a general scheme of work 
to be covered, the details of which will be 
worked out as the class progresses. 

The recitation might be opened, at least oc- 
casionally, by a short, appropriate and pithy 
reading by some member of the class. All out- 
line work and notes should be written on the 
blackboard in the exact form in which they 
should appear in the note books, and should 
be fully explained by the teacher as they are 
copied by the class. Questions should be in 
order at all times, but should be left unanswer- 
ed until the next session unless they can be ans- 
wered satisfactorily. 

The work should begin with clear and con- 
cise definitions of words descriptive of the dif- 
ferent phases of the subject. Several pages 
should be left blank at the beginning of the 
note books for these definitions, some of which 
should be given at the opening of each lesson 
until all are defined. To these should be ad- 
ded statements of fundamental principles which 
must be respected in the exercise of the duties 
and privileges of citizenship. And, finally, 
these principles could be enforced by reference 
to the history and development of citizenship 
within the different nations of the past and 
present. 

This regular work could be varied by holding 
class debates either at the regular session, or on 
some evening when the parents could be invited. 
A public meeting could be held occasionally 
under the‘auspices of the class, with music and 





speaking by some local pastor or other capable 
person. Essays on different phases of the sub- 
ject and biographical sketches of men who have 
directly influenced the cause of good govern- 
ment in their time and country might be read 
with profit at intervals. These, and many 
other devices will furnish not only a means of 
deepening the interest in the work ‘in hand, 
but will also provide pleasant and profitable 
means of recreation. 

Will you not make some effort along this line 
and report your success or failure to the address 
at the head of this page? Will you not make 
good proof of your office of teacher and citizen? 


—_—_+2-+____ 
The Teacher and the Campaign. 





The position of the teacher toward the presi- 
dential campaign will exert an influence the 
power and extent of which will only be known 
when the ballots are counted after some of the 
20th century elections. The results of the 
campaign are too important to be ignored. If 
the teacher is indifferent to the questions in- 
volved, there will be little use of trying to in- 
terest the pupils in similar auestions after the 
elections are over. 

Though the newspapers will be full of much 
concerning the campaign that ought never to be 
read, yet there is much in them that is quite 
necessary to even a small understanding of the 
situation. A great obstacle lies just here in the 
fact that comparatively few young people care 
to read the papers, and especially that part of 
them which treats of political problems. The 
teacher of citizenship will wage relentless war 
against this prejudice. The pupil must be 
shown how to read the newspaper briefly, help- 
fully and interestingly. This isan art to he 
acquired. 

Let the teacher who would advance the cause 
of citizenship during the year begin early to 
turn all the tendencies of thought and feeling 
apparent among the pupils into legitimate 
channels. The weeds of anarchy, socialism 
and crime can never spring up in minds where 
the principles of true republicanism are care- 
fully and constantly cultivated. 

Why not prepare for a presidential election 
in your school on the last school day preceeding 
Election Day? Rightly conducted it could be 
made interesting and helpful. Plan to begin 
holding your primaries about October Ist. 

In the present political campaign there will 
be plenty of opportunity for the teacher to ex- 
ert a restraining influence over pupils who are 
liable to use coarse and violent language when 
speaking of pupils whose parents belong to a 
different party from theirs. This should neith- 
er be allowed in the schoolroom nor on the 
playground. It is of such spirits that anarchists 
are made. 

———__$_$_~ >> — 

‘‘The safety of a kingdom is not in its armies, 
nor its treasures, but in its friends.’’—Sallust. 

‘“‘We join ourselves to no party that does not 
carry the flag and keep step to the music of the 
Union.’’—Rufus Choate. 

‘Patriotism is the self-consciousness of 4 
nation, and while we were only individuals 
struggling for our own selfish good, we had no 
patriotism, and could have none.’? — James 
Freeman Clarke. 

‘‘Patriotism is a blind and irrational impulse, 
unless it is founded on a knowledge of the _bles- 
sings we are called to securé, and the privileges 
we propose to defend.’’—Robert Hall. 
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HORACE MANN. 





BY DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION. 





(Full text of address delivered before N. E. A. at Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 7, 1896.) 

The educational history of our country is divided 
roughly into two epochs—that of rural and that of urban 
education. This is also the struggle that is going on 
now—to eliminate rural methods and supplant them 
by urban methods. For it often happens that a city 
grows in population but is slow to avail itself of the 
opportunity that a large population and accumulated 
wealth affords for superior methods of instruction. 

The number of cities within the United states con- 
taining 8,000 inhabitants and upwards was in 1790 
only 6 ; between 1800 and 1810 it Increased to 11; in 
1820, 13 ; in 1830, 26 ; in 1840, 44. In the fifty years 
between 1840 and 1890 it increased from 44 to 443, or 
ten times the former number. The urban population 
of this country in 1790 was according to the Superin- 
tendent of the Census, only one in thirty of the popula- 
tion ; in 1840 it had increased to one in twelve; in 
1890 to one in three. In fact if we count the towns on 
the railroads that are made urban by their close con- 
nections with large cities, and the suburban districts, 
it is safe to say that now one half of the population is 
urban. 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


In sparsely settled regions a district of four square 
miles will furnish only twenty, thirty or forty children 
of school age and it follows as a matter of course that 
the schools were small, their annual sessions very 
short, the funds to pay teachers scarce, the teachers 
themselves poorly educated and not professionally 
trained. For the first forty years of this nation such 
was the condition of nine-tenths of all the schools. By 
1830 the growth of cities began to be felt. 

As villages grew and after the railroad had connect- 
ed them to the large cities, bringing them into contact 
with urban life, graded schools tl to exist, and to 
hold an annual session of ten or eleven months. This 
required the services of a person whose entire vocation 
was teaching. One ofthe chief defects of the rural 
district school was to be found in the fact that the man 
who taught the winter school took - teaching as a 
mere make-shift, depending on his other business, or 
trade (a surveyor or clerk or farmer, etc.) for his chief 
support. There was small chance for the acquirement 
of any knowledge of the true metheds of teaching. An- 
other evil more prominent than the former was the 
letting down of standards caused by the low qualifica- 
tions of the average committeeman. The town as a 
whole could afford a school committee of high qualifi- 
cations ; the average district rarely. The township sys- 
tem therefore attains a far higher standard of efficiency 
than the district system. 

When the villages began to catch the urban spirit 
and establish graded schools with a full annual session 
there came a demand for a higher order of teacher, 
the professional teacher in short. This caused a com- 
parison of ideals and the most enlightened in the com- 
munity began an agitation of the school question, and 
supervision was demanded. In Massachusetts, where 
the urban civilization had made most progress, this 
agitation resulted in the formation of a State Board of 
Education in 1837 and the employment of Horace 
Mann as its secretary (June, 1837.) Boston had been 
connected with Providenee and Worcester and Lowell 
by railroads before 1835, and in 1842 the first great 
trunk railroad had been completed through Springfield 
to Albany, opening to Boston a communication with 
the great West by the Erie Canal and the newly com- 
a railroad from Albany to Buffalo. This was the 

ginning of the great urban epoch in America that 
has gone on increasing in intensity to this day. 


HORACE MANN’S EARLIEST WORK. 


Horace Mann came to the head of education in Mass- 
achusetts just at the beginning of this epoch of rail- 
roads and the growth of cities. He attacked with un- 
sparing severity the evils of the schools as he found 
them, these evils being chiefly the survivals of the ru- 
ral school epoch. The school district system, intro- 
duced into Connecticut in 1701, into Rhode Island 
about 1750, and into Massachusetts in 1789, was pro- 
nounced by Horace Mann to be the most disastrous 
feature in the whole history of educational legislation 
in Massachusetts. Side by side with the new impulse 
given to education in the villages, no doubt the district 
system seemed very bad. Its evils were manifest in 
the pager to central graded schools which were 
needed in the populous villages, but which would 
break up the old district lines. Local power is never 





given up to a central power without a struggle. The 
stubbornness of this contest on the part of local com- 
mitteemen was continued long after the adoption of 
the township system in Massachusetts and elsewhere. 
The district fought for its ‘‘rights’’ through its repre- 
sentatives on the town board, thereby postponing the 
feasible consolidation of districts and the formation 
of properly classified schools. 

t us dwell a moment on this advantage of consoli- 
dated or ‘‘union’’ schools as called in New York State 
and the West. In the rural school, isolated as it was, 
all grades of pupils from the lowest primary up to the 
secondary came together under one master who had to 
give individual instruction to each, finding only five 
minutes or a little more for such lesson. Oude such 
circumstances he could not well manage over twenty 
or thirty age In his classes each formed of one 
pupil in those branches other than reading and_spell- 
ing, he might have done better teaching had he had 
two pupils instead of one. For the child learns 
almost as much from paying attention to the efforts of his 
classmate to recite as from his own. A skillful teacher 
can make a recitation by an entire class of twenty or 
thirty pupils of even grade of advancement far more 
instructive to each pupil than a private tutor can make 
the same lesson to his one pupil. The other pupils of 
the class furnish a sort of bridge between the teacher’s 
mind (that sees or should see) the topic under discus- 
sion in its relations to all human learning and the in- 
dividual pupil’s mind that sees the topic in its barest 
outlines and has scarcely learned its relations to other 
topics. For each pupil gets some one-sided view of it 
for himself in preparing his lesson, and sees in the 
class exercise (which we call “recitation”? in our 
American school-technique) many other one-sided 
views presented by his fellow pupils who are not like- 
ly to repeat his one-sided view but to have others 
equally distorted of their own. 

Suppose two ungraded schools to be united in one 
and divided again according to grade; the thirty 
pupils youngest, and in lowest elementary studies, 
taken by one teacher and the other thirty pupils taken 
by the other teacher. One half of the number of 
classes is saved by consolidation and each teacher has 
twice as much time for each class exercise or recitation. 
He can find more time to go into the ,merits of the 
subject, when he has ten minutes instead of five 
minutes. 

In a populous village a school of five hundred pupils 
is collected. There is a teacher for each fifty pupils 
making teninall. For nearly twice as many pupils 
can be taught by each teacher in a well-graded school 
as in an ungraded school. Each of these ten teachers 
divides his fifty pupils into two classes according to ad- 
yancement and classes average a half year’s diiference 
in their intervals of progress from the classes above or 
below. He _ has thirty minutes for each recitation. It 
is now possible to promote a bright pupil, who is not 
finding enough to do in the tasks set for his class, to 
the next class above. For he can soon make up what 
he has omitted by the leap from one class to another. 
So, too, a pupil who is falling behind his class can take 
up his work with the next class below and find it bet- 
ter suited to his powers. 

It was an insight into this —— that led Martin 
Luther to insist on grading the schools. The Jesuits, 
who were the first to seize on the chief weapon of the 
Protestants—namely education for the people—and 
turn it against them inthe interest of the Catholic 
Church formed a school system in 1590 and also took 
much pains with grading and classification. i 

THE CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS. 


Horace Mann’s efforts did not at once abolish the 
district system in Massachusetts, but it prevailed to 
consolidate districts in populous sections of the State. 
His school reports were widely read outside of the 
State and spread the agitation of the school question 
into Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York and 
elsewhere. Connecticut succeeded in abolishing her 
district system in 1856, but Massachusetts clung to it 
until 1869, when she got rid of it. In this action she 
was followed by Maine in 1872. And this is what the 
State Superintendent of Maine says of the evils of the 
district system, inan able summary: “First, the school 
moneys were inequably divided, some districts receiv- 
ing much more than they could profitably expend, 
others much less than was ahaokekle needed ; second 
poor schoolhouses in remote and sparsely settled dis- 
tricts; third, short school, or _ ones, if the agent 
attempted to lengthen them by hiring cheap teachers. 
Little money, poor schoolhouses, short schools are the 
necessary attendants of this system.” 

Horace Mann extended his criticisms and suggestions 
to the examination of teachers and their instruction in 
institutes ; to the improvement of school buildings ; 
the raising of school funds by taxation; the creating 
of a correct public opinion on school questions; the 





care for vicious youth in appropriate schools. He 
discarded the hide-bound text-book method of teach- 
ing and substituted the oral discussion of the topic in 
place of the memorizing of the words of the book. He 
encouraged school libraries and school apparatus. 


THE FIRST NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Horace Mann’s influence aided in founding the first 
normal school in the United States at Lexington 
(afterwards removed to Framingham,) anda second 
one at Barre, both in 1839, and a third one at Bridge- 
water in the fall of the next year. 

Inspired by the example in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut was aroused by Henry Barnard, who carried 
through the Legislature the act organizing a State 
Board of Commissioners, and became himeeft the first 
secretary of it (1839). In 1849 Connecticut establish- 
eda Normal School. In 1843 Mr. Barnard went to 
Rhode Island and assisted in drawing up the State 
School Law under which he became the first Commis- 
sioner and labored there for six years. 

These were the chief fermenting influences in educa- 
tion that have worked a wide change in the manage- 
ment of schools in the Middle and Western States 
within the past fifty years. 

Let us consider some of those points more in detail 
and get a little closer to the personality of the hero 
whom we commemorate to-night. 

There has been in Massachusetts from 1789 to 1839— 
a period of fifty years—an apparent retrogression of 
education. 

This apparent retrogression—on the whole a health- 
ful movement—was due to the increase of local self- 
government and the decrease of central, especially 
parochial authority. It wasa necessary and on the 
whole a healthful movement. The central power had 
been largely theocratic or ecclesiastical at the begin- 
ning. But the reaction against ecclesiastical central 
went too farin the direction of individualism. The 
farthest swing of the pendulum in this direction was 
reached in 1828, when the districts obtained the ex- 
clusive control of the schools in all matters except in 
the item of examination of teachers. The public 
schools diminished in efficiency, and a twofold op- 
position began some years before 1828, which took, on 
the one hand the shape of an attempt to remedy the 
deficiency of public schools by the establishment of 
academies, and, on the other hand that of a vigorous 
attack by educational reformers, such as Horace Mann 
and his devoted contemporary James G. Carter. The 
establishment of a State Board of Education, and the 
appointment of Horace Mann as its secretary, there- 
fore mark an era of return from the extreme of in- 
dividualism to the proper union of local and central 
authority in the management of schools. 


AN EDUCATIONAL STATESMAN, - 


Horace Mann’s function at this very important 
epoch was that of educational statesmen. We must 
not permit our attention to be distracted from this 
point if we would behold the greatness and beneficence 
of his labors. Pestilozzi was essentially an educational 
missionary, @ teacher of pupils in the first grade of the 
elementary school. 

Horace Mann was equally an educational missionary 
for he consecrated himself religiously to the task of 
promoting the school education of the people. Other 
people, all — select vocations in which they are 
to work and earn a livelihood. But the missionary 
consecrates his whole life toa chosen work, not for 
what it will return to him in wealth or honor, but for 
the intrinsic worth of the object to be accomplished 
as a good for the human race. 

The enthusiasm of Horace Mann shone out of his 
soul in his praise of the act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature establishing the State Board of Education 
in 1837: ‘This board I believe to be like a spring, 
almost imperceptible, flowing from the highest table- 
land, between oceans, which is destined to deepen 
and widen as it descends, diffusing fertility and beauty 
in its course, and nations shall dwell upon its banks. 
It is the first great movement towards an organized 
system of common education, which shall at once be 
thorough and universal.” 

It was he that was to succeed in making that State 
Board of Education the fertilizing spring that he de- 
scribes. It was a board with limited powers. It 
could not found schools nor direct or manage them 
after they were founded, It should only collect in- 
formation and diffuse it. It could persuade the people 
but not command them. In a nation founded upon 
the idea of local self-government it was avery great 
achievement to show what can be accomplished by a 
board that cannot coerce but only persuade. This is 
the point of view to see Horace Mann’s greatness. 
One thinks of the potency of Peter the Hermit preach- 
ing acrusade. It wasa crusade that Horace Mann 
preached in his twelve reports and in his hundreds of 
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popular addresses, and in his thousands of letters, 
written with his own hand. 


MANN’S TWELVE REPORTS. 


The first report of Horace Mann as secretary, was 
made in 1837, and contains the best statement ever 
made of the duties of school committees, especially in 
the selection of teachers. It sets forth the apathy of 
the people regarding the schools and regrets the em- 
—— of incompetent teachers. (48 pp. ) 

here was a supplementary report on schoolhouses 
which discussed the matter of ventilation and warming, 
the owen kind of desks, the location of the building, 
the lighting of the room, the play-grounds, and the 
(0 be y the teacher in regard to light and ventilation. 
Pp. 

In the second report, 1838, there is much discussion 
of the method of teaching reading, whether by letters 
or by the word method. A just criticism is made upon 
the character of the school reading books. (60 pp. ) 

In the third report, 1839, he discusses the responsi- 
bility of the —— for the improvement in common 
schools, the employment of children in manufactories, 
the importance of libraries, and the kind of books 
needed, the effect of reading on the formation of 
character, and recommends strongly the establishment 
of schooldistrict libraries. (52 pp. ) 

The fourth report, 1840, points out the desirability 

of union schools for the sake of grading and classifying 
the pupils, and cheapening the cost of instruction. It 
shows the value of regularity and punctuality in attend- 
ance. (40 pp.) 
The fifth report, 1841, has a world-wide fame for its 
presentaticn of the advantages of education, the effect 
of it upon the fortunes of men, the production of 
property, the multiplication of human comforts and 
all the elements of material well-being. He showed 
how education awakened thought, increased the 
sources of the individual, opened his eyes to the pos- 
sibility of combinations not seen by the uneducated. 
The circular letter which he prepared making en- 
quiries of manufacturers and men of business, is the 
most suge sstive letter of its kind. This report deserves 
to be published in a pamphlet and be placed in the 
hands of the people of every generation (37 pp. ) 

In his sixth report, 1842, he presents the subject 
of physiology and its importance as a branch to be 
taught in the schools (100 pp.) 

The seventh report, 1843, records his observations in 
European schools and starts endless questions regarding 
the methods of organization and instruction, bringin 
into light the questions of corporal punishment an 
the overcultivation of the memory of words. He de- 
scribes in an eloquent manner the evils of a partial 
agp of education, and treats in a judicial manner 
the advantages and disadvantages of the schools that 
he found in Scotland, Prussia, and Saxony. (199 pp. ) 

In the eighth report, 1844, he treats of the employ- 
ment of female teachers and of the method of conduct- 
ing teachers’ institutes, teachers’ associations, and the 
study of vocal music. (30pp. ) 

In his ninth report, 1845, he discusses the motives to 
which the teacher should appeal ; describes the school 
vices to be avoided ; points out the transcendant im- 
portance of moral instruction and shows how obedience 
should be secured rd affection and respect and not. by 

1 


fear. He treats of the dangers of truancy and the pre- 
vention of whispering, and a variety of practical diffi- 
culties that meet the teacher in the school room. And 


shows how to avoid the evils of emulation and com- 
mends the system of instruction by induction instead 
of deduction ; and the importance of substituting in- 
vestigation for memorizing. (104 pp. ) 

The tenth report, 1846, gives the history of the com- 
mon-school system in Massachusetts, and shows the 
relation which education holds to the future genera- 
tions of the commonwealth. (35 pp.) 

The eleventh report, 1847,makes a strong presentation 
of the power of the common schools to redeem the 
State from social evils and crimes. There is a circular 
letter of inquiry With regard to the effect of education 
in the prevention of vice andcrime. The letter of 1841 
had inquired regarding the effect of education upon 
thrift and industry, g rim obtained to the letter of 
1847 gave encouraging facts and opinions in regard to 
the moral effect of school education. The report con- 
tinues to discuss the qualificatiqns of teachers and the 
methods of securing regular attendance of children, 
and paints a — of the effect of universal education: 

“Every follower of God and friend of humankind, 
will] find the only sure means of carrying forward the 
particular reform, to which he is devoted in universal 
education. In whatever department of philanthropy 
he may be engaged he will find that department to te 
only a segment ofthe great circle of beneficence of 
which universal education is the center and circum- 
ference.”’ (80 pp. ) 


The twelfth and last report of Horace Mann presents 


anew the capacity of the common school system to 
improve the pecuniary condition and elevate the 
intellectual, moral and religious character of the com- 
monwealth, repeating with new force the arguments 
brought forward in previous reports. He shows the 
importance of religion and the reading of the Bible in 
the common school ; shows the importance of health 
and the necessity of providing for physical training in 
the school room ; sets forth the necessity of the schools 
for the political education of the citizens. His devices 
to show the use of intelligence gained in the schools to 
the mechanic, the merchant, and the farmer, seem in- 
exhaustible. (120 pp.) 


FIERCE AND BITTER OPPOSITION. 


As a consequence of the seventh report, which sets 
forth the advantages of the schools of Germany, there 
arose the famous controversy with the thirty-one Bos- 
ton schoolmasters. 

In studying the records of Massachusetts one is im- 
pressed by the fact that every new movement in edu- 
cation has run the gauntlet of fierce and bitter oppo- 
sition before adoption. The ability of the conserva- 
tive party has always been conspicious, and the friends 
of the new measure have been forced to exert all their 
strength, and to eliminate one after another the object- 
ionable features discovered in advance of their ene- 
mies. To this fact is due the success of so many re- 
forms and improvements that have proceeded from 
this State. The fire of criticism’has purified the gold 
from the dross in a large measure already before the 
stage of practical experiment has begun. In review- 
ing this long record of bitter quarrels over new meas- 
ures that have now become old and venerable because 
of their good results in all parts of the Nation, we are 
apt to become impatient and blame too severely the 
conservative party in Massachusetts. 

We forget that the opposition helped to perfect the 
theory of the reform, and did much to make it a real 
advance instead of a mere change from one imperfect 
method to another. Even at best, educational changes 
are often only changes of fashion, the swing of the 
pendulum from one extreme to another, and sure to 
need correction by a fresh reaction. Again it is patent 
in Massachusetts’ history that the defects of old meth- 
ods were in freat part remedied by the good sense and 
skill of many highly cultured teachers who still prac- 
ticed them, a the wholesale denunciation of 
the old methods was felt to be unjust. The best teach- 
ers resented the attack on their methods. It seemed 
unfair, because it charged against the method all the 
mistakes committed by inexperience and stupidity, 
and, because, too, it claimed more for the new device 
than could be realized. The old was condemned for its 
poor results in the hands of the most incompetent, 
while the new was commended as the ideal, without 
considering what it would become in the hands of un- 
faithful teachers. 

THE USE OF. TEXTBOOKS. 


Take as an instance of this the use of textbooks. 
Every one will admit that what is called the “slavish 
use’”’ of such means is a great evil. The memorizing 
of words and sentences without criticism and reflection 
on their meaning is a mechanical training of the 
mind and fit only for parrots. But on the other 
hand the proper use of the printed page is the great- 
est of all arts taught in the school. How to get 
out of printed words and sentences the original thought 
and observation recorded there—how to verify these 
and critically go over the steps of the author’s mind— 
this is the method of discovery and leads to the only 
real progress. For real progress comes from availing 
oneself of the wisdom of the race and using it as an 
instrument of new discovery. That other method 
sometimes commended of original investigation with- 
out aid from books forgets that mankind have toiled 
for long thousands of years to construct a ladder of 
achievement and that civilization is on the highest 
round of this ladder. It has invented school education 
in order that its youth may climb quickly to the top 
on the rounds that have been added one by one slowly 
in the lapse of ages. The youth shall profit vicariously 
by the thought and experience of those who have gone 
before. For the child of the savage tribe there is no 
such vicarious thinking and living ; he begins practic- 
ally at the bottom of this ladderand with no rounds 
on which he may climb. 

Now there was in Massachusetts and elsewhere much 
excellent teaching in the academies and common 
schools—teaching which trained the pupil to criticise 
and verify instead of to accept the statement of the 
book with blind credulity. The good teachers knew 
that their methods were good and felt indignant to 
hear them caricatured and an inferior method rec- 
ommended as a substitute. 

For the merely oral method does not possess in it 
the capability of producing the independent scholar 





who can be trained holding him responsible for master- 
ing critically the printed page, and making alive again 
its thoughts and perceptions. 

It was a sense of something valuable in the old 
method that was not touched by the criticisms of 
Horace Mann that led to the reply of the Boston mas- 
ters. 

A CLOSER VIEW OF MANN, 

Here we come to the closer view of Horace Mann. 

He was like so many of the great men of the Puritans 








modeled onthe type of the Hebrew prophets. The 
close and continuous study of the characters portrayed 
in the Old Testament, the weekly sermons most of 
which were studies of those characters had educated 
all Puritans to see ideals of character in ancient lead- 
ers who devoted themselves to a cause and withstood 
popular clamor, fiercely denouncing whatever form of 
idol worship they saw among their countryman. 

“The ideal of a strong, serious-minded, independent 
manhood, unswerved by personal interest, thoroughly 
patriotic and devoted to the public interest, it draws 
its support from asense of righteousness that gives it a 
backbone coterminous with the axis on which the 
universe revolves. So long as this character is recogniz- 
ed and respected, and has in the main the support of 
the community, small and great, it stands firm like an 
oak, and thrives on the hostility of the elements in 
the society that it opposes.”’ 

But this species of character modeled on the Hebrew 
prophet, it should be said, is far more likely to be an 
inward tragedy than a genuine historical one. The 
average man puts on the air of acensor of his age or 
his community, and develops an overweening egotism ; 
or he poses as an unappreciated genius for poetry, or 
philosophy, or philanthropy, or statesmanship, or 
theology, or ethical vend of character. 

The pathway of history for eighteen centuries is 
strewn with wrecked individualities of men who have 
become fanatics or cranks through the demoniac pos- 
session of a single idea, and the self-delusion — a sug- 
gestion of the evil one—that they are exceptionally 
wise and gifted above their fellow-men ; that they, in 
short, are right and the world all wrong. 

It is saved from being a tragedy in Horace Mann and 
in other great men before and after who have personified 
this Hebrew — type of reformer,by the greatness 
of the cause they have espoused and by their self-sac- 
rificing devotion to it. 

The Great Teacher gave the one prescription to 
ward off the fatal disease that attacks this Hebrew in- 
dividualism, and that prescription is humility and 
self-abusement. Its i ort er rule is the measure by 
service of one’s fellows: be their servant if you would 
rule over them. 

But we have from this ideal the most important 
fruition of all human history; namely, the develop- 
ment of individualism and the formation of a set of in- 
stitutions to nurture it. 

We have characters that are so strong that they can 
withstand any amount of opposition from their fellow 
men and still stand erect without fear. ‘One with 
God is a majority.”’ 

Thus Horace Mann was intrenched in his funda- 
mental principles and on all occasions returned to it to 
rally his strength. In his own words he describes his 
conviction and at the same time lays down the details 
of his policy and methods of winning success. 

“The education of the whole people, in a republican 
government, can never be attained without the con- 
sent of the whole people. Compulsion even if it were 
desirable, is not an available instrument.”? Enlighten- 
ment, not coercion, is our resource. The nature of 
education must be explained. The whole mass of 
mind must be instructed in regard to its comprehension 
and enduring interests. Wecan not drive our people 
up a dark avenue, even though it be the right one; 
but we must hang the starry lights of knowledge about 
it, and show them not only the directness of its course 
to the goal of prosperity and honor, by the beauty of 
the way that leads to it. 

“Tn some districts there will be but a single man or 
woman, insome towns scarcely half a dozen men or 
women, who have espoused this noble enterprise. But 
whether there be half a dozen or but one, they must 
be like the little leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal. Let the intelligent visit 
the ignorant day by day, as the oculist visits the 
blind man and detaches the scales from his eyes, un- 
til the living sense leaps in the living light. 

“Let the zealous seek contact and communion with 
those who are frozen up in indifference, and thaw off 
the icebergs wherein they lie imbedded. Let the love 
of beautiful childhood, the love of country, the dis- 
tastes of reason, the admonitions of conscience, the 
sense of religious responsibility be plied, in mingled 
tenderness and earnestness, until the obdurate and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27.) 
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“Black Your Heels !” 





It is interesting to go into some room filled 
with boys and girls, and notice the heels of 
their boots and shoes. Many of them will be 
found to be brown and rusty. It is only a 
* careful boy who blacks the heels of his boots. 
Most boys put their foot upon a chair or box, 
put a good shine on the parts of their boots 
that they can see easily, and go off, with a good 
deal of satisfaction. Carlessness, that is what 
rusty heels mean. Carefulness, that is what 
it takes to make your heels shine. Look well 
to your heels ! 

It would be all very well seemingly, to neg- 
lect the heels, if boys and girls could always 
face people. I know a good many persons 
who think if they can face the world well, 
appear honest, kind and good, they are doing 
all that is required. Back out of sight, as they 
suppose, in the home perhaps, maybe in school 
or in business, are the little, dishonest, rude or 
careless acts that “nobody” sees. Is there no- 
body tosee? What do you suppose the Lord 
thinks of those unshined moral “heels ?” 
How short-sighted such people are! Do they 
suppose they can go along and never turn 
around ? Do they suppose no one is ever to 
come after? Just because they are smart 
enough, or careless enough, or willfully blind 
enough to see only part, do they suppose no 
one else will see the whole ? 

A little girl was sent to put her bureau draw- 
er in order the other day. She smoothed over 
the pile of articles, and then carefully spread 
her nubia over the whole. A boy was sent to 
put the back garden in order. How well it 
looked from the window when he had finished’ 
Did he think any one would look into the cor- 
ner behind the woodshed? Alas for the 
“heels” of the bureau drawer and garden! 
Work half done, the heels all unblackéd. This 
is another reason for keeping our heels in or- 
der—sometimes we may want to turn and run. 
We want to have the privilege of running if 
necessary. Sometimes we unknowingly get 
into places that it is well to get out of. How 
would we feel if those who had allured us in 
could turn and say: “There he goes! Look 
at his heels! Pretty one he is to make be- 
lieve he is too good for this place. Why he 
doesn’t even black his heels!’ Only the parts 
well done—carefully, conscientiously, honestly 
done—will ever stand for our credit. The all- 





seeing eye looks to every part. The world sees 
a fair shining top and toe ; but the heel—the 
little, partly hidden, carelessly or willfully 
neglected part—is seen by him who looks at 
our whole lives. “Black your heels.”—£x- 
change. 








The Farewell Call. 





(Kindergarten News.) 


A dear little bird-:and a nice little squirrel 
had their homes in the same tree. 

They had such a good time all summer: 
but when the wind took the leaves away to 
cover the flowers, and the dear little baby buds 
had on their winter coats and went to sleep in 
their small cradles, the birdie said: “Weare 
losing the roof that the green leaves made 
over us, and the leaves are turning such a 
beautiful color and going away. I think we 
had better fly away too and find another 
home, don’t you, dear mate?” ‘Yes, indeed, 
but I feelso sorry to leave Mrs. Squirrel.” 
They called on the squirrel family and told 
them how badly they felt to go away and leave 
them. 

“O,” said mamma squirrel. “we shall be very 
busy getting ready for winter. There are the 
nuts to be stored away and I must get the 
house ready. Do you see that hollow in yon- 
der tree? Well, I shall move my family in 
there. The leaves will make a nice bed, and 
when it gets cold we will crawl in and goto 
sleep. Did you not see that little boy and girl 
come and pick up all the apples Mr. Wind 
blew off the tree last night? And I heard 
them say they were going nutting today ; sol 
must hurry and get our nuts stored away, for 
if they see us working they will not take 
them all. Good-by, come back again next 
spring and you will find us here to welcome 
you. 


” 








Dick’s Summer Playmates. 





When Dick got to his grandfather’s he 
found a great many things to keep a boy busy. 
His dog Carlo he brought with him from the 
city, but the old cat and kittens he feund in 
the barn at grandfather’s. 

Carlo and the cat didn’t get along very well 
at first, for Carlo wanted to chase her and 
frighten the kittens. One day he thought it 
would be fun to chase the cat, but the old cat 
just put out her sharp claws and scratched 
Carlo on the nose, After that she and Carlo got 
along very peaceably together. 

Grandfather showed Dick how to makea 
wagon, and this he enjoyed very much. 
When he and his sister were together the doll 
rode in the wagon. , j 


When the wind blew hard he flew his kite, 
and it was rare sport. The hired man 
helped him to make his kite. One day 
there was a nice breeze and the kite was 
sailing through the air, when it was struck by 
a squall. This was not the worst of it, fora 
shower came, and before he could pull it in the 
kite was ruined by the rain. Grandmother 
helped him to repair it. 

He made pets of the poultry, the calves, 
the lambs and the pigs. ‘The cosset lamb 
made him lots of fun, but the lamb grew 
faster than Dick, when Dick was not looking 
for danger, the lamb came up behind and 
knocked him over. It was a bad trick and it 
cost the pet lamb its life, for grandpa said it 
would not do to have such an animal on the 
premises. 

Dick wanted to take all his country pets 
back to the city, but his mother allowed him 
to take only a playful kitten. 





Little Tangles. 





Once upon atime there wasa great king 
who employed his people to weave for him, 
The silk and wool and patterns were also given 
by the king, and he looked for diligent work 
peopie. He was very indulgent and told them 
when any difficulty arose to send for him and 
he would help them, and never to fear trou- 
bling him, but to ask for help and instruction. 

Among many men and women busy at their 
looms, was one little child, whom the king did 
not think too young to work. Often alone at 
her work cheerfully and patiently she labored. 
One day, when the men and women were dis- 
tressed at the sight of their failures—the silks 
were tangled and the weaving unlike the pat- 
tern—they gathered around the child and said: 

“Tell us how it is that you are so happy in 
your work. We are always in difficulties ?” 

“Then why do you not send for the king ?” 
said the little weaver. ‘He told us that we 
might do so.” 

“So we do, night and morning.” 

“Ah !” said the child, “but I send directly I 
find a little tangle.”"—Great Thoughts. 








When you subscribe or renew why not ask a 
Jriend to subscribe with you? Send two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full and we will credit your 
subscription with 50 cents, tf you are a subscriber, 
or send you this paper one year from date if you 
are not. 








Beth Page’s Theory (cloth beund) and 
Busy Werk Series to any one sending two 
new subscribers with fees in full (50c each) 
and Sc for postage (we pay one half ef ihe 
16c postage on this offer.) We want 50,000 
new subscribers during °96 and are bound 
te have them if liberality will bring them 
te us. 
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The Farmer Boy. 





CLARENCE E. DRAKE. 





Slowly the sun was sinklng 
In the bright west, far away, 

And the coming of the twilight 
Told the closing of the day. 


The shadows now grow deeper 
And the stars begin to peep, 

All the world is growing silent 
For its life has gone to sleep. 


All was silent, but the warbling 
Of the little meadow brook, 
And the singing of the breezes 
As the leaves and grass they shook. 


The day for labor now is over, 
And the night for rest has come, 

Sitting by the well worn doorstep 
Is the hardy farmer’s son. 


All day he’s labored in the field, 
Neath the burning of the sun, 

And he’s thinking of the time 
When the farm-work all is done. 


When the days have grown much shorter 
And the corn is gathered in, 

Then he’ll hasten to the village, 
His winter schooling to begin. 


He can master mathematics 
Crowd the others to the wall ; 

But when it comes to grammar 
He isn’t there at all. 


He can box and he can wrestle, 

He can make the town boys “git.” 
But when it comes to sparking 

He isn’t there a bit. 


He can tell a host of stories, 
Make you laugh till you are sick, 
And the town boys thus express it, 
“That farmer, he’s a brick.” 


He doesn’t mind the cold at all 
For the storm he never cares 
For the thickest kind of clothing 

Is what the farmer wears. 


He is skillful at debating, 

He can make a good stump speech, 
He is climbing up the hillside 

Toward the heights he hopes to reach. 


He says, “If I may live, some day 
I’ll reach the heights of fame, 

All persons then will honor me 
And reverence my name.” 


When he grows up, you'll find him 
In the pulpit, at the bar ; 

Or smiling behind the counter 
As the salesmen always are. 








He will be a man of honor, 
One whom all mankind respect, 

He’ll spend his declining years enjoying 
The wealth he can collect. 


Tis the farmer boy that gets there, 
He that makes the world advance, 
He'll beat the puny city boy 
If you give him half a chance. 


If you wish to live long and happy, 
Spend your first years on the farm, 
It will give you a constitution 
That privation can not harm. 








Hunting For Eggs. 





With a soft little step, that the hay scarcely pressed, 
Lest some one might hear and her secret be guessed, 
Miss Topknot slipped down from her warm hidden nest, 
And not till she stood 
In the grass far without 
Did she venture to cackle 
The glad tidings out. 


‘“‘“Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut !” As if she had said: 
‘Come on, now, all people! For I’m not afraid 
To tell the whole world that an egg I have laid ! 
Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut, 
Tis hid from you, mind! - 
Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut, 
Come, seek till you find !” 


They heard Topknot’s challenge,—did Lou, Will and 
Dow, 
And straight, on the instant, they made for the mow 
And scrambled up some way ; they hardly knew how. 
They peeped in the corners ; 
Bumped heads at the eaves ; 
Burrowed deep in the corn-stacks ; 
And tore out their sheaves, 


Hair stuck full of splinters, straws fringing their clothes, 
Hats crazy with cobwebs, and dust on each nose : 
Would their own mothers know them now,—do you sup- 
pose ? 
And how would they look 
On Fifth Avenue, pray, 
If, thither transported, 
They stood, right away ? 


They were hunting for eggs! And that rarest delight 
Would have kept them there, searching, from dawn until 
night, 

Unless on their prey they should chance to alight. 

How they poked with swift fingers 

Far down in the bin, 
Stirring up such scared spiders 
As chanced to be in ! 


Whilst proud Biddy Topknot stood down by the door, 
And cackled and cackled, as never before, 
Seeming only to challenge the seekers the more ! 
‘*Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut ! 
No,—hunt where you may,— 
You can’t find the egg 
That I’ve hidden away !” 


Soon the children grew frantic, and pried at the locks ; 
Hopped down in the mangers ; and climbed up the box, 
That shut on their heads with some horrible knocks ! 
And at last Willy found 
On a beam—in the sleigh— 
Miss Topknot’s great secret 





Safe hidden away ! 


How crestfallen then was the smart little hen! 
To think that her secret had slipped from her when 
Kerr—cut—cut, kerr—da—cut,—she cried to all men! 
“T’ll never, no never,’"*— 
Was now her refrain,— 
“T’ll never sing Cut—cut, 
Kerr—da—cut again !” 


And perhaps her resolve may hold fast till next time, 
When down from the loft she shall gingerly climb, 
And—forgetting her fears, and recailing her rhyme— 

She’ll wait till outside, 

As a weak little blind, 
Then, ‘‘Cut—cut. kerr—da cut ! 
Come, seek till you find !” 
— Youth's Companion, 








A Day of Sunshine. 





(Longfellow) 
O gift of God! O perfect day : 
Whereon shall no man work, but play ; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 
Not to be doing, but to be ? 


Through every fiber of my brain, 

Through every nerve, through every vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 

Of life, that seems almost too much. 


I hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies ; 

I see the branches downward bent, 
Like keys of some great instrument, 


And over me unrolls on high, 

The splendid scenery of the sky, 
When through a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon— 


Toward yonder cloud-land in the west, 
Toward yonder Island of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 

Its scraggy summits white with drifts. 


Blow winds ! and waft through all the rooms 
The snowflakes of the cherry-blooms ! 

Blow winds ! and bend within my reach 
The fiery blossoms of the peach ! 


O Life and Love ! O happy throng 

Of thoughts, whose only speech is song ! 
O heart of man ! canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free ? 








September. 





Gleams oO’ sunshine in the fields, 

Golden rod a bloomin’, 

Chestnuts bursting thro’ their shields 
How September’s bloomin’ ! 


Russet vines upon the walls, 
Grapes in clusters blushin’ 
Hick’ry nuts about to fall— 

How September’s rushin’ !" 


Wine red apples on the tree 

Cheeks aglow with streaks of amber, 

Courtin’ kisses, swingin’ free, 
Here’s to dear September ! 


Brooks a laughin’, full of cheer, 
Singin’ music I remember, 
When her voice made all the year 


Summer, of September ! 
—G. AQ Turner. 
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The True Story of Little Boy Blue. 





CARLOTTA PERRY. 





Little Boy Blue, so the story goes, 
One morning in summer fell fast asleep, 
When he should have been, as every one knows, 
Watching the cows and sheep. 


All of you children remember what 
Came of the nap on that summer morn 3 
How the sheep got into the meadow-lot, 
The cows got into the corn. 


Neglecting a duty is wrong, of course, 
But I’ve always felt, if we could but know, 
That the matter was made a great deal worse 
Than it should have been ; and so 


I find, in my sifting, that there was one 
More to blame than little Boy Blue. 

I’m anxious to have full justice done, 
And so I know are you. 


The one to blame I have found to be; 
I’m sorry to say it, Little Bo-Peep ; 
But you will remember, perhaps, that she 

Had trouble about her sheep. 


Well, Little Bo-Peep came tripping along, 

The sheep she tended were running at large ; 
Little Boy Blue sat singing a song, 

Faithfully minding his charge. 


Said Little Bo-Peep: ‘‘It’s a burning shame 
That you should sit here from week to week ; 

Just leave your work, and we’ll play a game 
Of—well, of hide and seek.” 


It was dull work, and he liked to play 
Better, I’m sure, than to eat or sleep ; 

He liked the bloom of the summer day ; 
He liked—he liked Bo-Peep. 


And so with many a laugh and shout, 

They hid from each other—now here, now there ; 
And whether the cows were in or out 

Bo-Peep had never a care. 


“J will hide once more,” said the little maid ; 
“You shall not find me this time, I say, — 

Shut your eyes up tight !’—(Boy Blue obeyed.) 
**Under this stack of hay. 


‘‘Now, wait till I call,” said Miss Bo-Peep, 
And over the meadows she slipped away, 

With never a thought for cows or sheep— 
Alas ! alas! the day. 


And long and patiently waited he 
For the blithesome call from her rosy lip. 
He waited in vain—quite like, you see, 
The boy on the burning ship. 


She let down the bars, did Miss Bo-Peep— 
Such trifles as bars she held in scorn— 

And into the meadows went the sheep, 
And the cows went into the corn. 


By and by, when they found Boy Blue 
In the merest doze, he took the blame, 

It was very fine, I think, don’t you? 
Not to mention Bo-Peep’s name. 


Thus it has happened that all these years 
He has borne the blame she ought to share. 
Since I know the truth of it, it appears 
Tome to be only fair, 


To tell the story from shore to shere, 
From sea to sea, and from sun to sun, 
Because, as I think I said before, 
I like to see justice done. 


And, whatever you’ve read or seen orheard, 
Believe me children, I tell the true 

And only genuine (take my word) 
Story of little Boy Blue. 








September Sunshine. 





The day of the blossom is over, the clematis twines its 
wreath ; 

The lace-flower waves in the meadow, the corn is ripe in 
the sheath ; 

Sweet in the air is the scent of the vine, the orchard 
bends with its load ; 

Armies with banners in serried ranks march upon every 
road ; 

Golden- rod, sumac and aster are guarding each way- 
side pass, 

And the honeyed waft of the after-math drifts from the 
springing-grass. 


Lazily homeward wings the bee when his spoils are 
gathered in ; 

The tree-toad hides in the shadowy wood ; the lilies that 
toil nor spin, 

That listen all night te the crickets and sway in the 
moonlit dew, 

Stand taper and tall in the sunshine the beautiful long 


day through. 


Fair is the royal September, and rich is the wine out- 
poured 

In these hours of blithe fulfilment at Nature’s bounteous 
board ; 

For the hour of the blossom is over, the hour of the bud 
in blow, 

And here is the crown of the summer, ere yet ’tis her 
time to go. 

With the lace-flower white on the meadow, the clematis 
twining its wreath, 

Purple the grape in the cluster, and ripened the corn in 


the sheath. 
—Harper’s Bazaar, 





The Way of the World. 





JEANIE OLIVER SMITH. 





I looked from my window an hour ago ; 
My darlings were making a man of snow ; 
Over a ponderous body rolled, 

Gathering substance, fold on fold. 

Two laughing girlies with shouts of glee, 
Turned to the window and called to me, 

And hailed the swiftly answering smile 

Which the pane threw back to them the while, 
How their laughter would lose its choicest part, 
If echoed not from the mother’s heart ! 


Over and over he rolled and rolled, 

Scarce forming a man in nature’s mould ; 
For in spite of effort and shout and cheer, 
He would keep growing a perfect sphere. 


‘“‘Now, what shall we do ? oh ! what shall we do?” 
And the good dog echoed the question too, 
And the wit and wisdom of three combined 





No plausible ‘‘scheme of man” could find. 





“TI know,” cried one ; ‘‘we will roll a head, 

And then roll two great arms,” she said ; 

‘Then stick a nose on the front of his face, 

And make his ears and his mouth in place.” 

And the dog appreved with his great brown eyes, 
And barked right vut at such proud emprise. 


So the mother stood with nod and smile, 
Watching the growth of the stately pile ; 
Till at last the urchins crowned him king, 
And bent their knees to the lifeless thing. 


‘*Yes, the way of the world,” she softly said, 

As she plied again her needle and thread : 

We build, we pattern, we bow the knee, 

We worship with love's idolatry ; 

But only in story the statue wakes, 

And the glowing smile o’er the marble breaks ; 

It is never, oh ! never, a perfect whole. 

Though the stately structure have all but soul. 
—Christian at Work. 








Grandma's Story. 





(Composed about the year 1630 ; taken memoriter from 
the lips of an old lady, at the advanced age of ga.) 


The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 

Where grass is much wanted that’s fruitful and good, 
Our mountains and hills and our valleys below 

Being commonly covered with ice and with snow ; 
And when the northwest wind with violence blows, 
Then eyery man pulls his cap over his nose ; 

But if any’s so hardy and will it withstand, 

He forfeits a finger, a foot era hand. 


But when the Spring opens, we then take the hoe, 
And make the ground ready to plant and to sow ; 
Our corn being planted, and seed being sown, 
The worms destroy much, before it is grown. 

And when it is growing, some speil there is made 
By birds and by squirrels that pluck up the blade ; 
And when it is come to full corn in the ear, 

It is often destroyed by raccoon and by deer, 


And now our old garments begin to grow thin, 

And wool is much wanted to card and to spin ; 

If we can get a garment to cover without, 

Our other zz garments are clout upon clout ; 

Our clothes we brought with us are apt to be torn, — 
They need to be clouted soon after they’re worn 

But clouting our garments, they hinder us nothing, 
Clouts double are warmer than single whole clothing. 


If fresh meat be wanting to fill up our dish, 

We have carrots and pumpkins and turnips and fish’; 
And is there a mind for a delicate dish ? 

We repair to the clam banks, and then we can fish, 
Instead of pottage and puddings and custards and pies, 
Our pumpkins and parsnips are common supplies ; 

We have pumpkins at morning and pumpkins at noon,— 
If twas not for pumpkins we shonld be undone, 

If barley be wanting to make into malt, 

We must be contented, and think it no fault, 

For we can make liquor to sweeten our lips 

Of pumpkins and parsnips and walnut-tree chips, 


Now, while some are going, let others be ceming, 
For while liquor’s a-boiling it must have a scumming. 
But I will not blame them, for birds of a feather, 

By seeking their fellows, are flocking together, 

But you, whom the Lord intends hither to bring, 
Forsake not the honey for fear of the sting ; 

But bring both a quiet and contented mind, 


And all needful blessings you surely will find. 
—Independent, 
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Among the Apples. 





Red, and russet, and yellow, 
Lying here in a heap— 
Pippins, rounded and mellow ; 
Greenings for winter keep ; 
Seek-no-furthers, whose blushing 
The soul of a saint would try, 
Till his face showed the crimson flushing, 
The cheek of a northern spy, 


Hid from the wintry weather, 
Safe from the wind and sleet, 
Here in a pile together 
Russet and pippin meet. 
And in this dim and dusty 
Old cellar they fondly hold 
A breath like the grapes made musty 
By the summer’s radiant gold. 


Each seems to hold a vagrant 
Sunbeam lost from the sky 

When lily bleoms were fragrant 
Walls for the butterfly ; 

And when the snow was flying, 
What feast in the hoarded store 

Of crimsen and yellow lying 
Heaped high on the sandy floor! 


Fruitage of bright spring splendor, 
Of leaf and blossom-time, 
That notropic land can mend or 
Take from this frosty clime— 
Fruit for the hearthstone meeting, 
Whose flavor naught can destroy, 
How you make my heart’s swift beating 
Throb with the pulse of a boy ! 


Apples, scarlet and golden, 
Apples, juicy and tart, 
Bringing again the olden 
Joy to the weary heart, 
You send the swift thoughts sweeping 
Through wreckage of time and tears, 
To that hidden chamber keeping 
The gladness of youth’s bright years. 
— Thomas S. Collier. 








The Proof-Reader. 





ELEANOR W. F. BATES, 





Above the printing-presses’ frets and jars, 
In a high room near the sky and stars, 

Where earnest thought and patience rule alone, 
Unerring, sits the power behind the throne. 


Not the turned ‘‘s” escapes his watchful eye, 
Nor false Greek accent which is lurking nigh ; 
The phrase misspelled, misplaced, or misapplied, 
These are his prey, and many a fault beside. 


When the great statesman’s ardent speech which rings 
And stirs the blood of commoners’and kings, 

Comes to the proof-room, filled with errors thick 

He sets it right before the types can click. 


The poet’s verse of mingled dew and fire, 

The preacher’s‘word which lifts the soul up higher, 
Anon he deles that and queries this ; 

The setting of the jewel, it is his ! 


When punctuation drives its victims wild ; 
He who reads proof alone is calm and mild ; 
He knows the use of every dash and dot, 
He takes the proof and conquers on the spot. 


Well is he named ‘‘corrector of the press !” 
Through him alone the author finds redress ; 
Though types may pi, compositors rebel, 
With him to make the copy all is well. 


Yes, the proof-reader’s art shall still be known, 
Alert, intent, the power behind the throne ; 
Nor think his hidden fame or fortune hard ; 
For him the doing is its own reward. 
—From the Proofsheet. 








The Cathode Ray. 





There’s another new invention 
Which these scientific crimps 
Discovered, just to help along 
Old Satan and his imps ; 
It is worse than all the others 
They have brought out in our day, 
And the name of this new demon 
Is the cathode ray. 


With this new-fangled lightning 

They can look a man right through, 
And can see what he is thinking, 

Tell you what he wants to do, 
Count the money in his pocket ; 

Then with laughter they will bray 
When they only find a nickel 

With their cathode ray. 


Just suppose you have a dollar 
And you start out for a feed ; 

But you meet that bill collector 
Who is wont with you to plead ; 

You have stood him off so often 
That you think ’twill be but play, 

But the fellow finds that dollar 
With his cathode ray. 


From the streets the gossips watch you 
When your heuse is in a whirl, 
And your wife through three partitions 
Sees you kiss the hired girl. 
She in anger chides you for it, 
Then you get a gun and pray 
For a shot at the inventor 
Of that cathode ray. 
—Orlo L. Dobson, Quincy, Mich. 








Marjorie. 





“Oh, dear,” said Farmer Brown oneeday, 
“TI never saw such weather ! 

The rain will spoil my meadow hay, 
And all my crops together.” 
His little daughter climbed his knee ; 
“‘T guess the sun will shine,” said she. 


“But if the sun,” said Farmer Brown, 
‘Should bring a dry September, 

With vines and stalks all wilted down, 
And fields scorched to an ember !” 
“Why, then twill rain,” said Marjorie, 
The little one upon his knee. 


‘‘Ah, me !” sighed Farmer Brown that fall, 
*‘Now what's the use of living ? 





No plan of mine succeeds at all—” 


Why next month comes Thanksgiving, 
And then of course,” said Marjorie, 
“We're all as happy as can be.” 


“Well, what should I be thankful for ?” 
Asked Farmer Brown. ‘‘My trouble 
This summer has grown more and more, 
My losses have been double ! 
I’ve nothing left—” ‘‘Why, you’ve got me !” 
Said Marjorie, upon his knee. 
— Wide Awake. 








Grasshopper Green. 





Grasshopper Green is a comical chap, 
He lives on the best of fare ; 

Bright little jacket and trousers and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 


Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun ; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun ! 


Grasshopper Green has a dozen wee boys ; 
And as soon as their legs grow strong, 
Each of them joins in the fr>licsome joys, 

Singing his merry song. 


Under the hedge in a merry row, 
Soon as the day is begun, 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun ! 


Grasshopper Green has a quaint little kouse, 
It’s under the hedge so gay, 

Grandmother Spider, as still as a mouse. 
Watches him over the way. 


Gladly he’s calling the children, I know, 
Out in the beautiful sun ; 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun ! 








Life and Love. 





Life and Love at the cross-roads met, 
Out for a holiday ; 

Cried Love, “Sweet Life, thy cares forget, 
*Tis Love who bids thee stay, 

Come, journey on without regret. 
Through summer hours alway.” 


A rose-white blur against the sky, 
Crab-apple blessoms blow ; 

The drifting swallows homeward fly 
To April slopes aglow ; 

And Life and Love in laughter vie 
As on their way they go, 


Pan’s pipes sigh ’neath a crescent moon, 
Like cobwebs float and stray ; 

Night moths seek the white flowers soon, 
’Tis the daffodil month of May ; 

And the pilgrims sing a merry tune, ‘ 
They are comrades true for aye. 


To June’s rese-hidden portals led 
Glad Love his comrade true. 

‘‘Now, we must part,” was all Life said, 
And fare alone, for who 

Finds Love and June and roses red, 
Has lived his day—adieu !”— 





—Nancy Mann Waddle in June Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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Normal Questions... 
watts and Answers 


These questions are intended to give a review for 
teachers. The answers will appear in the October num- 


ber. 














Arithmetic. 





1. What is meant by reduction of fractions 
and what effect is produced by multiplying 
both terms of a fraction by the same num- 
ber? 

2. Reduce 43 seventy-firsts to 355ths and ex- 
plain. 

3. Divide four-fifths by two-thirds and ex- 
plain each step. 

4. A ship is worth $85,000. A man owns 
seven-sixteenths of it. If he sells three-fifths 
of his share, what is the value of the part of 
his share which is left ? 

5. Acan doa piececf work in 2 days, B 
in 3 days, and C in 4 days. How long will it 
take them to do it working together? Solve. 

6. A farmer sold 60 sheep which were 
three-fourths of what remained. How many 
had he at first ? 

4. If 6 is added to both terms of the 
fraction seven-ninths will the value of the frac- 
tion be increased or diminished, and how much? 
If 6 is subtracted from both terms of the frac- 
tion seven-ninths, will its value be increased or 
diminished, and how much ? 

8. If a miller takes one-eighth of the quan- 
tity of grain for grinding it, how many bushels 
must a farmer carry to the mill that he may 
take away 21 bushels of ground grain ? 

g. A man having 100 fowls, sold one-fourth 
of them to E, and two-thirds of the remain- 
derto F. What was the value of what re- 
mained, if they were worth 25 cents a piece ? 

10, A pole 63 feet long was broken into two 
unequal pieces, and three-fifths of the longer 
piece equalled three-fourths of the shorter. 
What was the length of each piece. 

11. If I paid g cents a pound for a live tur- 
key that weighed 163 pounds, and the waste 
in dressing was two-sevenths of its weight, 
how much a pound did the dressed turker cost 
me P 

11. A farmer engaged a man to work for him 
ayear for $216 and a suit of clothes. The 
man left at the end of 10 months, and re- 
ceived $175 and the suit.of clothes. What was 
the value of the suit of clothes ? 

12. A cistern which holds 280 gallons is 
empty. It has asupply pipe which will fill it 
in 10 hours, and a discharge pipe which will 
empty it in 7 hours. If the supply pipe has 
been running into it for four hours, and then 
both pipes are opened, in what time will it be 
emptied ? 


13. A man worked 243 days, and after pay- 
ing for his board and other expenses with 
three-sevenths of his earnings, he had $24 re- 
maining. What were his daily wages ? 

14. Aand B candoa piece of work in 12 
days. If A can do only % as much as B, how 
long will it take each of them to do the work? 








Grammar. 





1. Write sentences illustrating the different 
uses of the word singing. 

2. What are the signs of the future tense 
and what do these signs express ? 

3. Correct the following and give reason 
for correction: The Bible is more valuable 
than any book. 

4. What are the principal elements of a 
proposition ? 

5. Write a sentence containing an adjec- 
tive element ; an adverbial element. 

6. Parse the nouns in the following sen- 
tence: They made Smith their leader. 

7. Correct the following sentence and give 
reason for the same; Whom do you think has 
come to see us ? 

8. What is meant by the synopsis of a 
verb 

9. How is from over parsed in the following 
sentence: They came from over the sea ? 

10. Write a sentence containing a subject 
‘clause. 

11. Name the phrases in the following sen- 
tences : Washington, the father of his coun- 
try, was a man tenacious of character, who 
lived on the banks of the Potomac in royal 
style and loved to hunt and ride and was much 
more fond of private than public life. 

12. Supply the proper prepositions in the 
following sentence: He came me 
great haste and—— tears——his eyes begged 
money. 

13. Correct the following sentence and give 
reason for your correction: There is moun- 
tains where I came from. 

14. What may adjective elements containing 
a single word be? 

15. Write asentence illustrating each. 














Geography. 


1. What isa relief map ? 

2. On what waters would you sail from New 
York to Havana? 

3. What three southern states have about 
the same area? 

4. How does the area of the United States 
compare with that of Australia? 

5. What city of New York is best provided 





with natural power for running machinery? 





6. What is the largest lake in the United 
States ? 

7. Give the boundaries of the state of West 
Virginia. 

8. Give the principal exports of Cuba. 

9g. What waters enclose the peninsula ef 
Norway and Sweden? 

10. Where is India rubber obtained ? 

t1. How large is Great Salt Lake? 

12. Describe the Rio de la Platte river. 

13. What mountains in Ireland ? 

14. What part of the fresh water of the 
globe is found in the Great Lakes ? 

15. How would you sail from Liverpool te 
Bombay ? 








History. 





1. What was Columbus’s idea in regard to 
the form and size of the earth ? 
2. What was the great problem of Colum- 
bus’s time ? 
3. Who assisted Columbus in raising funds 
for a voyage of discovery ? 
4. When and where did Columbus first 
land ? 
5. When did he make his last veyage and 
with what result ? 
g. Why was our country called America ? 
7. Who was John Cabot ? 
8. What lands did his son Sebastian dis— 
cover ? 
g. What idea had the Spaniards concerning 
America ? 
10. What was the aim of Ponce de Leon in 
his voyage to the New World ? 
12. Who discovered the Pacific Ocean ? 
12, Who was the first French navigator sent 
out to find a new way to the Indies ? 
12. What Englishman was the first explorer 
of the Pacific coast ? 
14. Who advanced the first ideas of coloniz- 
ing America and who carried out these plans ? 
16. What explorer was sent out by the Dutch 
and what did he discover? 








Civil Government, 





1. What was the Great Iroquois League ? 

2. In what respect does our government 
resemble the Great Iroquis League ? 

3. Define civil government. 

4. What makes government a necessity ? 

5. State the highest object of govern- 
ment, 

6. Under what three departments is the 
entire work of government accomplished ? 

7. How are the departments of govern- 
ment formed ? 

8. What has experience shown in regard to 
one person or body of persons exercising these 
powers ? 
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9. How have the forms of government 
been classified by political writers ? 

10. What is an absolute monarchy and what 
restraint is placed on the ruler ? 

11. What is the oldest known form of hu- 
man government and under what circum- 
stances has it existed ? 

12. What is an aristocracy ? 

13. Give a description of a pure democracy. 

14. In what way may great nations govern 
themselves according to democratic principles 
and still avoid the disadvantages of a pure 
democracy ? 

15. How was the government of the United 
_ States founded and what was the aim of its 
founders ? 








Physiology. 
1. Of what does the backbone consist ? 
2. How are the muscles arranged for the 
most part throughout the body ? 
3. How does the strength of man compare 
with that of a horse? 
S. What class of foods are styled the nu- 
tritious substances ? 
5. What gives the blood its red color ? 
6. Blood when exposed to air clots. 
does this act as a safeguard to the body ? 
7. What precautions should be taken in the 
preservation of the teeth ? 
8. About what is the capacity of the 
lungs ? 
9. Give the bones of the ear. 
10. What is the stimulating quality of cof- 
fee ? 
11. Give three requisites of a strong, healthy 
body. 
12. Where is the blood purified and how ? 
13. Explain how a broken bone is repaired ? 
14, How does the number of respirations 
compare with the number of pulsations of the 
heart ? 
15. Give the number and arrangement of the 


How 


permanent teeth. 








Methods and School Economy. 





t. What is meant by teaching ? 

2, For what purpose should a teacher 
study the methods of educators ? 

3. What kind of knowledge should a suc- 
cessful teacher possess ? 

4. What is the great object of education ? 

5. What is the distinction between sensa- 
tion and perception ? 

6. Why should the teacher be a student ? 

8: What should precede every explanation 
of the teacher ? 

8. Why should the teacher thoroughly pre- 
pare every lesson before coming before his 
class ? 





9. In the Developing Method which come 
first, examples or rules ? 

10. What are the objects of reviews? 

11, What benefits are obtained from good 
instruction in vocal music in common schools ? 

12. What powers of the mind are especially 
called into exercise by the study of arith- 
metic ? 

13. What is the purpose of object teaching? 

15. What distinction can you make between 
Instruction and Training ? 

15. What is the best means of promoting a 
wide general culture ? 








A New Phase of Nature Study. 





BY AMIE C, CAMMELL. 





In many rural communities, nature study as 
conducted in our schools, receives a wholesale 
condemnation. There seems to be but one rea- 
son why. “It is not practical.” In other words, 
“It is not one of the economics.” To convince 
otherwise, teachers must so change their tac- 
tics, that a new side of nature work will be 
brought tothe front. When school children 
are taught how to protect their persons from 
Nature’s poisons, and how to preserve food, 
clothing, and all household belongings from 
the tiny parasites of summer, when the com- 
mon schools are the farmer’s allies that help 
him to destroy the noxious weeds and insects 
that are enemies to vegetation, then school 
botany and entomology will be taken into uni- 
versal favor. These two studies have been 
viewed almost wholly from their zsthetic and 
ethical sides. Their purpose has been to whet 
the observation, to cultivate a taste and a 
reverence for the curious and beautiful in Na- 
ture, and to teach humaneness, 

May not these be as effectively taught from 
the protective or preservative side? We advo- 
cate, not a doing away with the old, but sim- 
ply adding to it, a much needed extension. 
We hold that children should be taught the 
medicinal virtues of plants, and when and how 
to apply them ; that they should know the 
poisonous plants growing in their vicinity, with 
the symptoms and effects of, and the remedies 
for their poisons, 

The work of transplanting and of potting 
plants, the protecting them from aphides, 
the finding of different plant-capac- 
ities for water and for sunlight, the 
knowledge of plant soil, all these, and more, 
are waiting for the children in their study of 
flowers. 

In their lessons on birds, children soon learn 
that most of the ravagers are also benefactors. 
The very youngest learners will see the. work- 
ing of the law of compensation. They are 
taught that if all the birds were destroyed, we, 





could not live on the earth, for the insects 
which birds eat would destroy all vegetation 
and all human and animal life would perish. 
“The birds must eat to live. They work and 
earn the living that they take, therefore it is 
their right. It is not our right to destroy 
them.” Sochildren will reason in spite of 
the farmer’s plaints. 

On entering the insect realm, it may require 
much study on the teacher’s part to be able to 
so instruct and interest the children that they 
will search wisely to find distinctions, to learn 
what should be saved, and what may humanely 
not wantonly be destroyed. 

A careful description of the insects that most 
affect the farmer’s interests, correct data as to 
their locality and time of appearance, the 
special good or harm they do, are all needful, 
if the teacher would not send her pupils on a 
wild goose chase from which they would re- 
turn disheartened. 

To illustrate: The weevil, so injurious to 
cereals, to leguminous plants, and to most 
small fruits is distinguished by having the 
front of the head produced into a very long 
snout or rostrum at the end of which the 
mouth is situated. These insects are covered 
with tiny scales of a brilliant color. They are 
found in New England and New York in July 
and August. 

If the children study insect life in its three 
distinct stages, the larva, the pupa, and the 
perfect state, they will readily see that all the 
mischief is done inthe larva state, when the 
whole business of the insect is eating. They 
will see the right of destroying the grub 
or catterpillar and the wrong of killing a but- 
terfly. The boy who knows that the toad de- 
stroys thousands of ants, spiders, and garden 


bugs, and that nearly all snakes are useful in 
the same way, and are quite harmless, will 
value these little creatures at their worth. 

We entice the social flies, wasps, spiders, 
crickets, and their neighbors into our school- 
rooms by leaving open doors and windows un- 
screened. But we seldom see the child Blue- 
beard who will crush them because they 
annoy. Rather, they are carefully swept out 
into their out-door realm to live out their brief 
day. 

Diccasioantty, we have todo with the effer- 
vescent children whose maudlin pity or ab- 
normal cruelty is hard to regulate. 

What shall we say to them? We may teach 
them that human life, andthe property neces- 
sary to living should be protected at the ex- 
pense of lower life ; that in the brute creation, 
the higher and more useful should not be com- 
pelled to bear the encroachments of the lower 
and less useful. 

It may be fine sentiment, but it is positive 
cruelty to teach children never to destroy any- 
thing that God has made. The manner and 
the spirit of destruction cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Both may be sincerely humane. 

As a rule, children who are started on the 
right observation track in nature work, soon 
learn a nice discrimination that inclines them 
to mercy and justice. 


— 
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Dawn in the Country. 





The sun is lifting up its head 
And nodding to the world ; 
The morning-glory’s left its bed, 

Its petals pink unfurled. 


Dawn chased away the will-o’-wisp ; 
The owls nolonger see ; 

The bird-notes float out clear and crisp . 
From yonder willow tree. 


The brook is rippling fresh and bright 
Along the deep ravine, 

Past violets blue and violets white, 
Past ferns and grasses green ; 


The dew has left the clover sweet 
Where bees begin to hum : 

And to the poppies in the wheat 
The butterflies have come, 


So waken, ere the scene is gone ; 
Refresh your weary eyes 
Upon the beauties of the dawn 
"Neath summer’s country skies. 
—Eulalie Fyter Andreas in July Ladies’ Home Journal. 








How Postage Stamps are Made. 


Several months ago we gave in the In- 
structor quite an extended article on the manu- 
facture of postage stamps by the government, 
but as the following, reproduced from the Buf- 
falo Express, gives considerable new infor- 
mation regarding the manufacture of an article 
of so great importance, yet known so little of, 
we reproduce it for the benefit of our readers. 

Shortly after the stamp business had been 
taken out of the hands of private companies, 
and handed over to the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, the whole country was com- 
plaining of the poor quality of the work done. 
A lot of stamps had been sent out which re- 
fused to stick, having been improperly or in- 
sufficiently gummed. Little did the people 
know the difficulty Uncle Sam was laboring 
under then in creating astamp plant from A 
But soon 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was 
able to invite the postmasters to return the im- 
perfect stamps and get a new and better sup- 
ply, for that first mistake had only resulted in 
a deeper study of the problem, and not only 
were ways found to correct the error, but new 
and improved methods were discovered and 
applied. 

To have a clear notion of the complex pro- 
cesses employed for the production of so sim- 
ple an article of public use as a postage stamp, 
it is necessary first to examine the paper. Un- 
like that used for money, there is little dis- 
tinctively characteristic about the paper on 
which stamps are printed. It is merely first- 
class wood-fiber paper, with the Government’s 
water mark, “U.S. P.S.,” repeated again and 


to Z with inexperienced workers. 


again on its face to render difficult its counter- 
feiting. The counterfeiting of stamps is a 
rare’ crime, probably because the game is 
scarcely worth the candle. The offering of 
postage stamps at reduced rates, or even at 
regular rates in large numbers, by individuals, 
would be pretty sure toarouse suspicion, which 
would end in trouble for the counterfeiters. 
The theft of a few hundred dollars’ worth of 
stamps printed at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing soon after the Government began to 
make stamps resulted in the prompt capture 
and conviction of the thieves, who are now 
serving long sentences. 

Even the precaution of the water mark was 
not employed in the production of stamp 
paper before the Government took the matter 
in hand last year. In any stamps produced 
since April 29, 1895, you will find, if you hold 
them before astrong light, some portion of 
the water-lined letters, “U. S. P. S.” This 
water mark is made at intervals of an inch or 
less all over the big sheets on which the stamps 
;are printed. The date of the introduction of 
the water mark is already a matter of interest 
to stamp collectors. 

After the paper is started in the actual pro- 
cess of stamp-making it has countings galore. 
When it finally is ready to issue in the form of 
red and biue and brown and green stamps, it 
has no less than 52 separate and distinct count- 
ings. When the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing makes a requisition on the loan di- 
vision of the Treasury Department for stamp 
paper it must state specifically what is to be 
printed on the paper. If the bureau gets I0,- 
ooo sheets of paper to print two-cent stamps, 
it must account to the Treasury Department 
for the 10,000 sheets of two-cent stamps, less, 
of course, the number actually spoiled in the 
different processes, and these spoiled sheets 
must also be in evidence, and no eloquence 
that has yet been invented can otherwise ex- 
plain any discrepancy. The moment paper 
for stamps of a designated denomination leaves 
the Treasury Department it becomes worth on 
the books of the department just the amount 
of the stamps of the given denomination that 
can be printed on it. The transfer of the 
paper from the Treasury to the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing is made in iron-bound 
chests, which are placed in a great van lined 
with chilled steel and guarded. At closing 
time at the bureau no employee is allowed to 
leave the building until the last particle of 
paper, printed or unprinted, and the last plate 
and die are accounted for; nor is any em- 
ployee permitted to depart before closing time 
without a pass from the chief of his or her 
room, approved by the chief of the bureau. 
Stamps are printed in sheets of 400 stamps, 








or “heads” as they are called at the bureau; 


and as each press carries four plates one revo- 
lution of the press means 1,600 stamps. The 
dies from which these stamp plates are made 
are cut out of soft steel by the Bureau of En- 
gravers. They are then hardened and an im- 
pression of them is taken on a roll of soft steel, 
which, so far as lines go, is just the reverse of 
the die. The sunken lines on the die become 
the raised lines on the rolls, just as if you were 
to take a piece of chewing gum and impress a 
penny into it. After the reverse impression 
has been made on the roll it in turn is har- 
dened and rolled back and forth over a big 
plate of fine soft steel until it cuts its impres- 
sion clear and sharp as many times as it is de- 
sired that the plate shall contain stamp-dies. 
Then the big plate is hardened and is ready 
for the printing process. The impression on 
the stamps is made from depressed lines filled 
with ink. 

A plate containing 400 stamps is about 2 by 
2% feet in size, and will last a great while. 
If you have ever bought a full sheet of stamps 
and wondered what was meant by the mystical 
numbers on the lower margin, you will be in- 
terested to know that this is the printer’s plate 
number. By this number the printer and his 
assistants are charged with every sheet of 
damp paper they handle, and the number is 
credited with every sheet of stamps, perfect or 
imperfect, that they return. One total must 
always agree with the other. As the sheets 
come damp from the press they are packed up 
in stacks, a sheet of tissue paper between each 
two sheets of stamps. After more counting 
and passing of receipts, they are taken to an- 
other division, where they are placed in small 
batches in wire-bottomed trays. The room is 
filled from floor to ceiling with these trays, and 
a series of electrically propelled fans keeps the 
air continually in motion. In about twelve 
hours the sheets are dry of ink and moisture. 
Then girls take them in large bundles, and, lay- 
ing one hand in the middle of the sheets, turn 
with incredible rapidity sheet after sheet. The 
impression made upon the visitor is that they 
are counting them and counting them 
at a furious rate, too. And so they are, 
but they are keenly and critically ex- 
amining the sheets at the same time for all 
sorts of imperfections. When a sheet is found 
imperfect in any way the rustling of the sheets 
ceases long enough for the girl to withdraw 
the sheet and mark it with a hasty scrawl, 
which to the uninitiated means nothing on 
earth, but to the stamp people is quite a full 
critique of the sheet’s short-comings. Then 
the rustle proceeds as before. 

Probably the most interesting of all the de- 
tails of stamp making is the process of apply- 
ing the gum. It has been reduced to such per- 





fection that the bureau people may be par- 
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doned for the pride they have in it. Right 
here, indeed, lies the great secret of successful 
stamp manufacture. The process of gumming 
was always carefully guarded by the former 
makers of the stamps—how well it was 
guarded was told by the Government's first 
output of stamps. There is no longer any 
mystery about the clean and adequate process 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was 
forced to invent. 

The gumming division is a big apartment in 
the basement of the building. The greatest 
care is taken to keep the temperature of this 
room evenly at 80 degrees summer and winter. 
The temperature corresponds to the temper- 
ature of the gum as it is applied to the stamps. 
Even greater care is taken to keep the average 
humidity at about 50, which is just midway be- 
tween the humidity of a damp, drizzly day 
and a crisp, bright one. So much importance 
is attached to this atmospheric condition in the 
gumming of stamps that six humidity tests are 
made during the seven hours which constitute 
the working day of the bureau—at 9, 10 and 
11:30 in the forenoon, aud at 1, 2,and 3 in the 
afternoon. A careful record of these readings 
is kept, so that it would be possible for the 
chief of the division by referring to it months 
and years afterward to tell just what weather 
conditions he had in gumming a particular out- 
put of stamps. Apparatus is provided to cor- 
rect any tendency to undue dryness brought 
about by the weather conditions outside the 
building. 

Every particle of the gum is weighed, the al- 
lowance being made of 25 pounds of gum for 
every 400,000 stamps. The gumming machines 
are marvels of ingenuity. From a fountain 
which receives gum after it has been tested 
and weighed a brown stream of gum flows 
evenly into a rectangular reservoir, which rests 
against a fast rovolving roller accurately made 
of ground glass ; the slightly rough surface of 
this roller takes up the gum and applies it to 
the backs of the stamp sheets as they pass un- 
der it on an endless carriage provided with 
grippers and fingers that operate in the most 
life-like way. As sheet aftersheet passes, face 
down, under this gumming roller, it throws a 
parting shimmer of its newly gummed _ surface 
in a mirror placed just above the entrance to 
a long chest, which reminds one of an incuba- 
tor on abig scale. This parting shimmer is 
not altogether a poetical incident of the pro- 
cess, nor is the mirror intended exclusively for 
the gratification of the young woman operator. 
With her back to the light she catches the re- 
flection of the shimmer in the mirror as the 
sheet recedes from her, and by this means can 
tell whether the gum is being applied evenly. 

So after throwing its farewell gleam to the 
pretty girl gummer the sheet of stamps passes 





into the incubator-like chest, which is kept full 
of hot, dry air. When it emerges it is dumped 
on the tables of other girl operatives at the 
other end, after a journey of 50 feet in a tem- 
perature of 132 degrees. It is now quite dry 
and ready to be smoothed of its slight crinkles 
and packed for delivery to the perforators. 
The latter Separate by machinery each original 
sheet into four such sheets as are delivered to 
the postoffices, cutting at the same time the 
perforations which enable the individual stamps 
to be easily separated. Finally hydraulic 
presses remove the burring left by the perfor- 
ating machines. 

The bureau keeps on hand a store of stamps 
equal to almost any emergency. There are now 
in its vaults more than 250,000,000, and the 
manufactory is running on full time. Last 
year there were produced nearly 2,500,000,000 ; 
yet with the constantly-increasing demand no 
cessation in the creation of supply is possible. 
It is estimated that stamps cost the government 
semething like 5 cents a thousand. Receipts 
from the sale of them last year were, on an 
average, more than $1,000,00e a month. More 
than go per cent. of all those sold were of the 
2-cent denomination. 








Every reader of the Instructor, who is interested 
in self-improvement should take the Normal Mail 
Courses of the American Correspondence Normal. 
$3.25 gives you all the privileges of a thirteen weeks’ 


course. 








Self Denial. 





MRS. A. L. THOMPSON, GOLDFIELD, IOWA. 





Some children may say‘ “Oh we cannot deny 
ourselves anything. We are too poor, perhaps 
some rich children can deny themselves some- 
thing to help others.” To all who think thus 
I wish to tell a very touching little story, and 
dear children, a ¢rve story. 

Several years ago when I was teaching a 
term of school in a then pioneer state, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred. There were four 
children by the name of Miller among the 
scholars. ‘The youngest, little Annie, a round- 
faced, red-cheeked, black-eyed little girl of six 
seemed especially interested in the school. 
This was a winter term of school and the win- 
ter an exceedingly cold one with much snow, 
which before schoel closed was very deep. 
But the scholars bravely came almost every 
day. The Miller home was one mile and a 
half from the school-house and little Annie 
came many days whenI was astonished to 
see her. She was a very bright little girl and 
learned rapidly and her older brothers told me 
she “cried te come to school.” The Miller 





family were new settlers in a, then, new country, 
and the severe winter and long distance to the 
nearest village necessitated much economy on 
their part. One day, the next day I believe 
after Christmas, although it was very cold, 
found most all the pupils present and all the 
Miller children cheerful and happy after their 
brief holiday. At noon little Annie slipped 
shyly up to my desk and raised her apron 
showing me a round, thick old-fashioned 
cooky clasped in her fat little hand and softly 
said, “See teacher, first cookies we’ve had all 
winter and every one of us got one.” I said, 
“Why that’s nice Annie, it was kind of mamma 
to make them.” Soon afterschool called and 
little Annie seemed to have a harder time than. 
usual to learn her little lesson, coming three 
times to ask what the same word was. The 
third time she slipped her precious cooky with, 
(just two little bites taken out of it,) into my 
hand whispering, “that’s for you teacher.” I 
said “thank you Annie that is a nice present.” 
Then as I saw smiles upon the faces of some 
of the other scholars, I shook my _ head 
at them saying decidedly, “attend to your les- 
sons.” As for myself I could scarcely keep the 
tears back to see the affection for her teacher, 
and self-denial shown by this child. I then 
understood the struggle which had been going 
on in her little heart which caused the coming 
so many times before self was conquered. The 
Miller children getting excused early that day 
gave me the opportunity I desired of impress- 
ing a lesson upon the minds of the other 
scholars. I kept that cooky a long time and 
it served as an object lesson, (with this story 
toid,) of self-denial. to many other scholars. 
Its not thevalue of the gift we treasure but the 
motive which prompts the giving, so if any one 
thinks there is no way he or she can show 
affection and self-denial let this little story be 
remembered and “heart of grace” be taken. 

“Uncensciously we all do build 

A temple in this world below, 

And day by day a stone is laid 

Of little things that come and go, 

So doth it slowly rise above 

The tide of years until its dome 

Has reached the glory clouds of heaven, 

A world within itself a home.” 








Tf you want Chambers’ Encyclopedia, free of 
charge, send us ten new subscribers tothe Instructor 
at 50 cents each. 
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The Topical Method in Geography. 


BY ELMER E. BEAMS, GERMAN VALLEY, N. J. 


“‘The rote system, like other systems of its age, 
made more of the forms and symbols than of 
the things symbolized. To repeat the words 
correctly was everything, to understand the 
meaning nothing ; and thus the spirit was_sacri- 
ficed to the letter,’’ such are the words of Her- 
bert Spencer, and how much truth they convey ! 

Over half a century ago when Carl Ritter be- 
gan his great task as a geographical reformer, he 
found the teachers in bondage to the text-book 
and teaching an uninteresting mass of unintelligi- 
ble facts about countries and grand divisions ; he 
plainly saw that something must be done to 
liberate suffering humanity, so he boldly intro- 
duced the topical method of study, comparison, 
classification, original ‘investigation, and a true 
observation of Dame Nature herself. 

Our lamented Guyot has done for us what 
Carl Ritter did for Germany. Every teacher 
should study these foremost geographers and 
their inspired writings. Much good would re- 
sult from such study. Many of our teachers are 
still slaves to the text-book and we should send 
the missionaries out among them to preach sal- 
vation through more modern methods. While 
no teacher can fight in another’s armor, he can 
draw valuable help from a good method which 
will enable him to do better work than what he 
has been doing before. 

It is according to human nature, that when 
one wishes to erect a new building in place of 
the old one, that he’ll first raze the old one, but 
as we do not wish to erect a new building or 
put forth any new method at this time, we'll 
not have that work to do. The method we wish 
to speak about has been put forth already by 
Ritter and Guyot and other modern geographers 
but many teachers have failed to accept or to 
give it a fair or impartial trial. We do not pur- 
pose to point out the many wrong methods now 
in vogue or to present all the good points of the 
topical method, time and space not allowing us 
to enter into the subject as deeply as we would 
wish. Most of the poor teaching in geography 
and the meagre results obtained thereby can be 
traced in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
to the exclusive employmeut of the text-book. 
We, certainly, do not find teachers following the 
text-book as closely to-day as we did a quarter 
of a century ago, yet there are far too many 
in that rank, still. 

The ‘‘Text-book Method’’ made it very easy for 
the teacher and very hard for the pupils. Most 
pupils soon begin to dislike geography. 

By following the text-book method there is 
much unnecessary memorizing, too much crush- 
ing of originality, and of making maps and map 
questions too prominent. I wish space would 
permit us to show up these three points clearly, 
but as it won’t we ask each reader to weigh them 
carefully and to consult any ordinary geography 


and note if when the geography is followed in 
totem, the above three abuses will not stand 
out in bold relief. 

We have the ‘‘cramming methods’ for ex- 
aminations which are prevalent in many cities 
having cast-iron Courses of Study [?] and the 
‘‘No-Study Method’’ on the part of the teacher 
and hence not much on the part of the pupils. 
Dr. Edward Brooks has laid down four methods 
of teaching this noble science of Geography, in 
his ‘‘Normal Methods,” a work that every teach- 
er should own. He gives us the Analytic Method, 
the Synthetic Method, the Inductive,and the Deduc- 
tive Methods. We need not stop to explain these 
here as any teacher can get a clear meaning in 
most teachers’ hand-books in methods. 

In using any one or more of these four valu- 
able methods use them in the topical manner. In 
using the topical method, the globe and map are 
in constant use—real geography is being studied. 

The teacher can have progressive maps made 
of countries studied, and as rapidly as facts are 
studied have pupils write or print same upon 
the map, thus the map, or country seems grow- 
ing under the hand of the pupil. This not only 
helps to impress the lessons upon the memory, 
but interests the pupils. This method requires 
preparation on the part of the teacher as well as 
the pupils. This method awakens enthusiasm 
ameng the pupils—it awakens the dull sleepy 
boy and spurs on the indifferent. It employs 
the whole child. It is the philosophical and 
natural method, and Jast but not least, it encour- 
ages pupils to think for themselves. 

eee 


Pedagogics. 





C. STANLEY HOUK, NORRIS CITY, ILL. 





In the beginning the question of all questions 
is: what is to be educated ? What is the child? 
What is this little lump of life, singing the song 
of immortality? The child is the climax of all 
God's creations, and to answer the question, 
‘‘What is the child?” is to approach the still 
greater question : What is the Creator and Giver 
of Life ? 

We should study the child as we study all 
phenomena. It is here that we first learn our 
great lesson of humanity. The child is born 
deaf, dumb and blind, yet, it possesses marvel- 
ous possibilities for development. And it is at 
the development of these that the real life of the 
child begins. 

The child’s consciousness begins in obscurity, 
weakness and vagueness, and still in this very 
obscurity and vagueness there is great activity. 
The very few weak and obscure ideas of color 
and sound and form set the whole being into 
motion. The life of the child seems to have 
been set in motion by music, affecting it in a 
wonderful way. Lullaby songs will soothe it to 
sleep, changing pain into pleasure. Its first 
dawning consciousness of life is marked by a 
smile aroused by music. One of the first sounds 





it makes is a vague imitation of music. What 





is this marvelous gift that makes not only the 


child but the whole universe move in rhythm? 
The running brook, the gentle breeze, and the 
thundering storm are only the simple music of 
nature. Even the water dripping from the 
‘“‘Old oaken bucket’’ was the sweetest of music 
in childhood days. 

Perhaps the most marked mental action of the 
little child is fancy. A little vague color or 
sound, and a few precepts of touch, are sufficient 
to set the child into most vigorous action. The 
little being creates out of its meagre store of ideas 
an ideal world. It moves and acts with the 
created forms, yet stands out as rulerand maker 
of all it holds dear. If the little child were lim- 
ited to the dry facts of life, to its own meagre 
store of knowledge, it would indeed live in a 
dark and dismal prison; but God knew best 
when he gave the little human soul power to 
burst the bands of reality and revel in fanciful 
poems of its own weak but vivid creations ; make 
life to the child a delightful dream. 

Next to the cradle song is the cradle story. 
You know how eager a child is for stories that 
arouse its love for rythm and excite its fancy. 
The child most delights in fairy tales, the myth- 
ical treasures of the ages. Even the little child 
has faith in an invisible world ; it delights in its 
created world ; it is the chaos that precedes the 
spiritual life. Parents who forbid myth confine 
the child to the darkest of dangers ; prepare the 
way for fancy to run riot to ruin. In early 
years the child can not grasp precepts and logic, 
but it can understand the truth as gained from 
myth. Every myth contains a lesson to man, 
Some object to myth because it does not contain 
the whole truth—who knows the whole truth? 
Shall the child be robbed of that which delights 
its soul and prepares it for a broader conception 
of life and past ages? 

Myth is common to all nations. Every na- 
tion has had its mythogical stories told to her 
sons and daughters. The early history of all 
nations is dimly surrounded by myth from 
which springs the first pages of a nation’s history. 
Myth is the beginning of history and should con- 
tain in themselves the guiding stars of life and 
immortality. 

Myth is the beginning of science. At one 
time the human race believed that every object 
in the universe was animated. While this was 
incorrect, it contained a great truth. The work 
is not an organism for life, yet there breathes 
through them an_ irresistible energy, which 
comes from the Giver of all Life. 

Fairy land is just over the border of the present, 
into the future, the ideal life of all humanity. 
Thechild must arise from myths of childhood, as 
all nations have from antiquity,and as its mythi- 
cal life has been, so will its life for good or bad 
be. There are many parents that shudder at the 
myth of Santa Claus, an invisible being that 
brings the child gifts according to its goodness ; 
but that invisible being, to the child’s weak 
apprehension, is the foreshadowing of the All 
Giver, the forerunner of the One who came to 
man on the blessed Christmas night. Teach 
the child that all gifts come from One who gives 
because he loves. 
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Conducted by Chas. H. | Peters, 
this department should be sent tothe Editorial De- 


All questions for 


partment of the Normal Instructor. Only questions 
of interest to a large number of our subscribers will 
be answered. 








What three Italians were prominent in American 
discoveries ? 
Ans. Columbus, The Cabots and Vespucius. 
What war was raging in Europe during our King 
William’s War? 
Ans. (1) War between England and France. 
(2) * “<c 66 66 “se 
(1) Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
(2) The butter is all. 
Dispose of the italicized words. 
Ans. (1) ‘‘Love’’ isa noun, object of looked. 
(2) Expand the sentence to get its 
meaning. 
“The butter is all used or consumed.”’ 
‘‘All” is an adverb equivalent to ‘‘entirely’’ 


and modifies ‘‘is used.’’ 

The amount of a certain principal for 3 years at a 
certain rate per cent. is $750, and the interest is } of 
the principal: What is the principal and what is the 
rate per cent, ? 

Ans. Let 4=principal. 

4+4=} Amt. 
$—$750. 4=$150 The Int. 
4= $600 he prin. 
Int. on $600 for 3 yrs. at 1%=$18 
$150--$18=8} 
*, the rate was 84%. 

How is the author’s name ‘‘Anon’”’ pronounced ? 

Ans. You are mistaken in thinking that to 
be an author’s name. It is simply a contraction 
of the word anonymously and is placed after 
selections in which the real name of the author 
is not known. 

What are and where are the House Towns? 

Ans. Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck in Ger- 
many. 

Can was be used in the subjunctive mode? 

Ans. It can not. 

Does the subsequent of an interrogative agree with 
its antecedent in person, case and number? 

Ans. The subsequent agrees in case, but not 
necessarily in person and number, with the in- 


terrogative. 

Isthe answer to problem 6, page 10, of the April 
number correct? 

Ans. No. $396 is correct. 

How many feet of siding will it take to cover the 
four sides of a house 40 ft. long, 28 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
high with siding 5 in. wide laid 4 in. to the weather 
and 150 sq. ft. to be deducted for doors, windows and 
cornices? 

Ans. Each board covers a space of 4 inches in 


height. 
20> 12-+-4=60 Number of boards high. 
60 5+12—25 ft. Actual height ofthe siding. 
25 x 40=1000 sq. ft. X2=2000 sq. ft. 
25 Xx 28=700 sq. ft. x2=1400 sq. ft. 
2000 sq. ft.-+-1400 sq. ft. =3400 sq. ft. 





3400 aq. #t 150 aq. ft, =3250 sq. ft. 


Upon what Island was Robinson Crusoe wrecked ? 

Ans. Juan Fernandez Island, west of Chili, 
South America. 

Where was the land located that LaFayette received 
from Congress as a gift on his visit to this country in 
1824? 

Ans. A township in Florida. 

Three men bought a grindstone 20 inches in 
diameter. How much of the diameter must each 
grind off so as to share the stone equally making no 
allowance for the eye? 

Ans. Solve it by the principle that Similar 
Figures are to each other as the squares of their 
like dimensions. 

20 X 3.141662. 832 Circum. 

62.832 X5=314.16 area of the circular side of 
the grindstone. 

314.16+-3—=104.72 Area of each one’s share. 

Draw two circles within the outer circumfer- 
ence of the stone to represent 4 and 4 of the 
whole. 

Then 314.16 ; 104.72 :: (20)%: ( )? 

By performing the operetta indicated we 
find the wanting number to be 11.5+. 

Find the diameter of the % circle in the same 
way, subtract the 11.5+ and divide by 2 and 
you have what must be ground off for the second 
man. The outer part is easily found. 

Why has Rhode Island two capitals ? 

Ans. There is nothing in the Constitution or 
any of the laws of that state to the effect that it 
has two capitals. 

There are State Houses in the towns of New- 
port and Providence and the Legislature holds a 
session in each place annually. 

How the idea of two capitals came about is 
not exactly known. Probably it originated 
under the Charter of Charles II. when Newport 
was the seat of government. After the adoption 
of the constitution (1842), now in force, the 
archives and State offices were transferred to 
Providence where they still remain. 

The principal session of the Legislature is held 
in Providence and a short session in May of each 
year for inaugurating State officers is held in 
Newport. Thus there seems to be a recognition 
of two capitals, although the business of the 
State is all transacted at Providence. Ina short 
time I think the claims of Newport asa State 
capital will vanish. 

The temperature of a school room as shown bya 


Fahrenheits’ thermometer is 68 degrees ; 


What temperature would be indicated by a Centi- 
grade thermometer ? 


By Reaumer’s? 

Ans. 1°F=$°R=8°C 

68° —32°=36° 
36x 4°=16° R 
36 X $°=20° C. 

What is the exact number of bones in the body as 
usually accepted ? 

Ans. 206. The number varies at different 
ages. Thus the sacrum is formed from five 
‘false vertebra,’’ while the coccyx is formed by 
four tiny ones below it. 

In childhood the sternum is in eight pieces. 
Some authors count the sesamoid bones which 
occur in pairs at the roots of the thumb and 
great toe. 





The interest on United States 4 percent. bonds 
is payable quarterly in gold; granting that the 
income from them might be immediately invested at 
6 per cent. payable in gold, what would the income on 
20, 1000-dollar bonds amount to in 5 years, with gold 
at 105? 

Ans. 20 $1000=$20,000 Amt. of bonds. 
$20,000 at 4% =$800 Annual income. 
$800--4—=$200 payable quarterly. 

200 X $1.05=$210 value in gold. 

No payment being due until the end of 3 mos. 
that payment could be invested 57 mos.; the 
next 54 mos. and so on down to 3 mos. 

The sum of the times=47} years. 

$210 at 6% $12.60 yearly. . 

474 X $12.60—=$598. 50. 

20 X $210=$4200.00 Amt. of quarterly 
payments in 5 years. 

$4200+- $598. 50= $4798.50 Ans. 

Who was the American Cato ? 

Ans. Samuel Adams was so called from the 
supposed resemblance of his character to that of 
the Roman. 

Who was Fisher Ames? 

Ans. He wasa Representative from Mass., 
serving in the House from 1789 to 1797. He 
ranked foremost as an orator and made a famous 
speech in favor of Jay’s treaty. 

What is a conjunctive pronoun ? 

Ans. A conjunctive pronoun represents a 
noun, and joins to it a descriptive clause. Most 
authors use the term ‘‘relative.’’ 

What is meant by the relation, the agreement, the 
government, the arrangement of words ? 

Ans. (1) Their dependence, or connection, 
according to the sense. 

(2) Their similarity in person, number, gender, 
case, mood, tense or form. 

(3) That power which one word has over 
another to cause it to assume some particular 
modification. 

(4) Their relative position in a sentence. 


Along what river in this country are there moun- 
tains of stratified rock salt ? 


Ans. Snake River. 

What country was the ‘‘world’s eldest born ?”’ 
Ans. Egypt. 

Where are all the millions of slate pencils made ? 
Ans. Castleton, Vt. 


How pgs d Indians in America and how many 
dialects do they speak ? 


Ans. 10,000,000. Two thousand dialects. 


From what city in the United States do the most 
trains leave daily ? 


Ans. Chicago. 

What is Comparative Physiology ? 

Ans. It is so called when applied to animals 
generally as compared with man. 
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HORACE MANN. 


(Continued from page 16.) 





SOME SIMPLE PROPOSITIONS. 

He preached the same doctrine regard- 
ing the right of the State to educate at 
public expense that James G. Carter had 
preached. It is stated in these simple 
propositions : 

1. ‘‘The successive generations of men 
taken collectively constitute a great com- 
monwealth.”’ 

2. ‘“‘The property of the commonwealth 
is pledged for the education of all its 
youth upto such a point as will save 
them from poverty and vice and prepare 
them for sitemene performance of their 
social and civil duties.’’ 

3. “The successive holders of this 
roperty are trustees bound to the faith- 
ul execution of this trust by the most 

sacred obligations; and the embezzle- 
ment and pi lage from children and des- 
cendants have not less of criminality 
and far more than the same offences when 
perpetrated against contemporaries.’’ 

The net result of Mr. Mann’s labors in 
his great career as educational statesman 
is put tersely by Mr. Martin in these 
words : 

“In the evolution of the Massachusetts 
public schools during these twelve years 
of Mr. Mann’s labors. 

“Statistics tell us that the appropriations 
for public ~chools had doubled ; that 
more than $2,000,000 had been spent in 
providing better schoolhouses ; that the 
wages of men as teachers had increased 
sixty-two per cent., of women fifty-one 
per cent., while the whole number of 
women employed as teachers had increas- 
ed fifty-four per cent. ; one month had 
been added to the average length of the 
schools ; the ratio of private-school ex- 

nditures to those of the public schools 
ad diminished from seventy-five per 

cent. to thirty-six per cent. ; the com- 
pensation of school committees had been 
made compulsory, and _ their supervision 
was more gencral and more constant ; 
three normal schools had been established 
and had sent out several hundred teach- 
ers, who were making themselves felt in 
all parts of the State.’ (Martin’s Ed. in 
Mass. p. 174. 

In conclusion I suggest again the 
thought of Mr. Mann asa character in- 
spired with missionary zeal to reform 
society by means of the school system. 
It was this missionary zeal that led him 
to advocate in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture the first insane asylum, and secure 
its establishment—to favor the establish- 
ment of asylums for deaf, dumb and 
blind ; to secure normal schools, humane 
school discipline, methods of instruction 
that appeal to the child’s interest and 
arouse him to self-activity and finally to 
devote the evening of his life to the 
Antioch College experiment. 

It is this missionary zeal for the school 
that works so widely and inso many 
followers today ; what enthusiastic teach- 
er is not proud to be called adisciple of 
Horace Mann ? 


——~ @—oe—_—_—_—__ 
The Little Word ‘‘Again.”’ 





The little word ‘‘again’? may be made 
a very helpful word in the schoolroom. 
f properly used it will save much un- 
necessarv talk on the part of the teacher 
and much time for tne pupil. Whena 
pupil blunders in reading,mispronounces 
a word, makes a statement in slovenly 
English, or uses twice as many words as 
he should use in making an explanation, 
the teacher should say ‘‘again’’—just one 
word—and the pupil should try again. 
The persistent use of ‘again’? will do 
more fora pupil than a scolding or a 
lecture. In this way every lesson may 
be made a language lesson—a training in 
the use of language.—Patrick. 








First Steps. 





BY FREDK. OAKES SYLVESTER. 





My. baby’s day to walk had come, 
T6o soon it came for me, 

Albeit many months had passed 
Since her nativity, 

And yet it seemed but scarce a day— 
Her early infancy. 


I knelt and gently lifted her, 

And held one little arm, 

Until upon her feet she stood, 
Without the least alarm ; 

Her eyes as peaceful were as when 
A lake sleeps in a calm. 

But in my eyes a troubled look, 
Half hid the pleasure there ; 

I felt a tear drop silently, 
Kissing her golden hair, 

And gleam within its crescent sheen : 
A star enjeweled there. 

Henceforth my arms no more would bear. 

— oe 


NEW YORK’S FOOD SUP- 
PLY. 





Enough Always on Hand to 
Comfortably Withstand a 
Four-Month’s Siege. 


“Tf the city of New York and the 
neighboring district,’? writes John Gil- 
mer Speed in July Ladies Home Journal, 
“were to be besieged or in some other 
way entirely cut off from the outside 
world, and therefore deprived of the 
food supplies which in normal times 
come in daily in great quantities, how 
long would it be before the pinch of 
hunger would be felt? That is a very 
hard question to answer, for the reason 
that there are such inequalities of pur- 
chasing capacity in New York society 
that some go hungry in times of greatest 
prosperity for lack of means, while the 
great majority eat more than is good for 
them. Undoubtedly the number of those 
who always go hungry would be increas- 
ed after two or three days of a siege, and 
then day by day this number would in- 
crease until the public authorities would 
feel compelled to take possession of the 
food supplies and distribute them among 
the people. With the exception of milk 
and some other things the supply of meat, 
poultry, hardy vegetables and fruits 
would last for two months at the present 
rate of consumption. If all the supplies 
were taken charge of at the beginning of 
a siege—and this could easily be done— 
the food within New York could be made 
to last for four months at least. The 
siege of Paris lasted only four months. 
Before two months had passed, high and 
low, rich and poor, had learned what 
hunger was. And, as is well known,the 
French are the most thrifty and econom- 
ical people in the world. In the arrang- 
ment and disposition of food the Parisians 
are specially distinguished. But the food 
supply in New York could be made to 
last as long as the Paris siege lasted, and 
the people would still be comfortable.” 





Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, w hs. 
CASE CONTAINS . . . 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolea Soap. 
12 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Periumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 





Either Premium is worth . $10.00 jf 
Both if at retail * « « $20.00 / 


From factory to family, Both $ 1 0 . 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in 
Our offer explained more fully in Normal Instructor, Sept, Oct., and Nov. 
Norr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums and know they give satisfaction and also kuow that 
the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised above.—LEd. Instructor, 


Notr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co. They are all they say. 
A man or woman is hard to please, who is not satisfied with such a return for their money.—The Watchman, 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 


YOU D0 NOT WAN LITERATURE unless you want 


a valuable and indispensible condensation of the treasures of American Literature, and a work 
which will be good food on which to bring up the American boys and girls of to-day. This work, 
in Eleven Octavo volumes, is a choice collection of the best selections that can be made from all 
that has been written by American authors. It is arranged chronologically, so that the reader 
may, at a glance, view the course of our literature from its inception in 1607 to_its present variety 
and eminence. It is our intellectual history and appeals strongly to American Patriotism. 

1207 Different Writers, 2671 Different Selections. 6200 Pages of Matter, Over 300 full page 
Steel Engravings, Half tone portraits and views. Biography of each author. Elaborate Topical In- 
dex. To all readers of “NORMAL INsTRUCTOR” who will mention this magazine when sending their 
name and address to us together with ten cents in stamps we will send sample pamphlet containing 
beautiful engravings worth one dollar and circular matter explaining our casy terms of sale, an 
how to have the whole set delivered to you on the payment of a nominal installment. Address, 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, Publisher, 
10 West 22nd St., New York city. 


SCHOOL MUSIC By S. C. HANSON. Nearly 


One Quarter of a [iillion of 
These Books have Been Sold. 

Their success is Phenomenal because they ere the Cheapest and Best School Music 
Books Published. The words are Rythmical and the Melodies Captivating. They 


completely charm every school into which they are intreduced. The list is as follows: 

MERRY MELODIES, 64 pp, manilla covers, 15¢ per copy, or $1.65 perdoz, prepaid. SILVERY 
NOTES (a book to follow Merry Melodies) 48 pp., Manilla covers, 15 cts. per copy, or $1.50 per doz, 
prepaid. MERRY SONGS, introducing the novel Key or Guide to the Artof Reading and Sing- 
ing Written Music, also Standard National songs. Board covers; 118 pp., 30 cts. per copy, or $3.00 
per doz. net or $3.60 prepaid. PRIMARY AND CALISTHENIC SONGS; 100 pp., 75 of which are 
splendid Motion and Calisthenic songs and 25 are Musical Drills. A splendid hand-book for the 
Primary and Intermediate Teacher. 50 cts. per copy, prepaid. GOLDEN GLEES, The Great 
Big School Song Book (Just Out.). 173 pages of the Brightest and Best Music Written by the leading 
musical authors in the U.S. Itis without an equal. 173 pp. board covers 35 cents per copy or $3.60 
per doz. net, or $4.20 prepaid. 

We ask every teacher to try these books. We guarantee them as recommended, 

NO FREE BOOKS. Send price in fall for samples. 
books will be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


H & Sol bi School Re t Cards. The st ¢ let blished, $1. 
Other Publication$, per ioo “Aico “something to Speak” loc per copyy pee nshed $1.00 
. 
Sheet Music. 


“The Old Nest’? (Commencement Song and Chorus) 35 cents. “Sewing the 
Tares” (Sacred Song and Chorus) 35 cents. “Brudder Ebtn Cotch a Coon” (A 
taking Plantation Song and Chorus) 35 cents. ‘‘Willies Wooing”’ (A tender Love Song and Chorus 
35 cts. All four for 75 cents. They are splendid for Entertainments, Teachers’ Meetings, Ete, 
SCHOOL MUSIC 
Address S. C. HANSON & CO., prpisivere 
Williamsport, Ind. 
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.. America’s Favorites . . 


Are built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory in the World. 


Ro 5 
By thousands of people who have paid $100.00 for a bicycle when they could have 
purchased a Waverley, the Highest of all High Grades for $85.00, the wheel that is the 
$15 0 result of a combination of the best material, the most approved lines of scientific 
e construction, the greatest mechanical skill, and finest labor-saving automatic ma 
pope! i Ratna J pay shed rs btw J for yaars, ~ are = choice of experienced riders, who select a 
moun ey can always depend on. Send for catalogue. INDIANA BICYCLE 
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qt was the ambitious poms men and woman on 
the farm. behind the counter, in the mill, in the 
lawyer’s office, in the bank,—the man and woman 
without the sopertunity of a college education, 
that made this method of teaching law a necessity. 
We offer three courses :— 

1. A PREPARATORY Law Course. 

2. ACOURSE PREPARING THE STUDENT 
TO PRACTISE LAW OR FOR GENERAL 
CULTURE. 

3. A Business Law Course For Busi- 
NESS MEN AND WOMEN. 

THE tuition fee is small, the course complete, 
the result perfect. Nicely printed catalogues 
explain the courses. They can be had for the 
ing. Address 
THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCB 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


No. 10 Telephone Build’g, DETROIT, MICH. 








A TWO-BOOK COURSE. 
Ideal Music Course. 


By J. A. SPRENKEL, consisting of two books: 

I. Primary Ideal Music Book, 9% pages, 
bound in half cloth. A beautiful book, with a collec- 
tion of more than one hundred new and old songs. 
Price by mail, 35 cents. In quantities, 28 cents. 

IK. Advanced Ideal Music Book, contain- 
ing a superb collection of songs. 196 pages bound in 
linen. Price by mail, 60 cents. In quantities, 48c. 

In the preparation of this course, two facts have 
been carefully considered : (1) That vocal music in 
our public schools must, in the great majority of 
cases, be taught by the regular teachers. Special at- 
tention, therefore, is given to suggestive lessons and 
exercises in the theory of vocal music. (2) That the 
songs of the school-room are treasured in the minds 
of the pupils, and are seldom forgotten. Good 
thoughts and sentiments are therefore, fully as im- 
portant as pleasing music, It has, consequently,been 
necessary to omit many so-called new songs, and to 
draw largely from standard poetry, suggestive of 
noble thoughts and fancies. This course is complete 
in itself, but a chart has been provided for those who 
wish to use one. Correspondence solicited. 

R. L. MEYERS & CO., Publishers, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Just the book for all who wish to 
prepare for a Civil Service Examin- 
ation. 

Price - 50 cents. 
Postage - 5 cents. 


Address, NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 


The Gates of Yesterday. 





My love and I strayed hand and hand 
In the wake of the clover-seeking bee ; 
The sweet, wild grape in that sunlit land 
Had flung its festoons on bush and 
tree ; 
And red wood-lilies, a sentinel band, 
Guarded the entrance to Arcady. 


A white mist from the river curled, 
Deep in the woodland wandered we ; 
The trilliums, flags of truce unfurled, 
And swayed in a breeze from the dis- 
tant sea ; 
We plucked wild strawberries dew-en- 
pearled, 
In the morning land of Arcady. 


Only when June sends heralds gay 








Into the world may we follow the bee ; 
Only when grasses bend and sway, 
And the wild grape festoons bush and 


tree, 
May we pass through the gates of 
Yesterday, 
And linger again in Arcady. 


—Nancy Mann Waddle in June Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 





‘ine 
Where the Sponges Grow. 





The sponge is one of the curious things 
found in the ocean. As we buy it at the 
stores it seems soft and velvety to the 
touch when wet, and one would hardly 
suppose it was only the skeleton of a lit- 
tle marine animal. 

Little sponges are born from eggs, 
though a particle out from the main 
body will float away and live by itself, 
fasten to some hard substance and build 
up a framé, so that in three or four years 
it will be worth the attention of the 
sponge-diver. But the diver puts an end 
to all this quiet life under the water, for 
he plunges down from his boat, and 
plucks the sponge from its fastening. 
The sponges were once thought to be 
marine plants, but now they are classed 
in the animal kingdom. 

Here and there, attached to some rock 
or bit of shell, there are sponges of all 
sizes and shapes. Some are branched 
like odd trees, and others are coarse and 
brown. Down in the water it seems in 
substance much like a jellyfish, but on 
close examination it is found to be a liv- 
ing creature growing inside the sponge 
skeleton which we know about. 

There are growing out from it curious 
little barbs which protect it from the 
hungry creatures that abound in the 
ocean. The sponge getsits food and 
drink from the salt water in which it 
lives. Nature has given it the wonder- 
ful power of taking from the water the 
food upon which it grows and thrives. 
There are three ways in which the 
sponges are gathered. In shoal water 
they are gathered with hooks attached 
to long poles. In some cases the natives 
dive down to the bottom and with a 
knife cut the sponges from their fasten- 
ings. The coarser kinds are obtained by 
dredging. When sponges are first taken 
from the water they have the general ap- 





Dansville, N. Y. 


pearance of beef’s liver, but the color is 


darker. They are exposed to the air for 
a limited time, either in the boats or on 
the shore, and then thrown in heaps in- 
to the water again, in pens or tanks built 
for the purpose. Decay takes place in a 
short time, and they are soon fished up 
again and the animal matter squeezed 


skeleton ready for market.—Our Sunday 


Afternoon. 
—___———_><4____—. 


Mercenary Excess Rebuked. 





A little negro gamin passing along 
Bay street yesterday morning saw a 
stump ofa cigar fall on the sidewalk in 
front of the store of Ellis & Hussey. He 
made a second base slide for it, and 
when he had it safely corraled beneath 
him, he rolled his eyes around the points 
of the compass to see if another gamin 
had also seen the stump fall. 

“Dat war in Cuba is making Havanas 
skace, an’ you can’t take no chances,”’ 
he remarked, as he brushed off the ash 
and blew away the sand and dust from 
the coveted snipe. Going into the store, 
he said to Charley Ellis: 

“Boss, gimme a match, please, sah.’’ 

‘Matches are not here to give away, 
but to sell,’’ said Mr. Ellis, assuming a 
look of intense severity. 

‘Dey is, eh?” . 

“That’s what they are.” 

‘Well, how much is dey’er box?” 
“One cent.’’ 

The gamin tilted the stump in one 
corner of his mouth, held to the band of 
his pantaloons with one hand, ran the 
other hand in his pocket, and pulled 
forth a copper. 

“Gimme a box,’ and he laid down the 
cent. 

He got the box, struck a match, lit the 
stump so well that it pousad forth volumes 
of smoke, and then handing the box 


back to Mr. Ellis, assumed a look of in- 


tense severity, and said: 
‘Put dat box on de sheff, and de nex’ 
time a gemmen come in hyar and ax you 
fer a match, you gin him one outen my 
box.’’—Florida Times-Union. 
—_—_——_--+>+— —__—_. 
The French-Canadians are not without 
a sense of humor,and they highly appre- 
ciate the following story, told of a pros- 
perous baker in a town not far from 
Quebec : 

The baker was in the habit of buying 
his butter in pound balls, or rolls, from a 
farmer with whom he did a good deal of 
business. Noticing that these butter 
balls looked rather small, he weighed 
them, and found that they were all under 
a pound in weight. Thereupon he had 
the farmer brought before the magis- 
trate and accused of dishonest practices. 

“These butter balls,’’ said the judge to 
the farmer, “‘certainly weigh less than a 
pound. Have you any scales!” 

“T have,’’ said the farmer. 

‘And have you weights?’ 

“No, no weights.”’ 

“Then how can you weigh your butter 
balls?” : 

‘‘That’s very simple,”’ said the farmer. 
‘‘While I’ ve been selling the baker butter, 
I’ve been buying pound loaves of bread 
from him, and I use them for weights on 





my scales |” —Ex. 


and washed out, leaving the cleaned | , 


UNCLE SAI OFFERS 


A splendid chance for teachers of higher 
education or young college men to’secure 
rofessional education in law,medicine 
ence, etc.,while earning from $1,200 to 
aoe per annum as Assistant Examiners 
n the Patent Office. A high grade in 
comectttive examinations is all that is 
/ required. Particulars free if you men- 
tion ‘““Normal Instructor.” 
Nat. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
Ww n, D. C. 
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SHORTHAND BY IIAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue 
and first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


TEACHERS visiting New York will find at 

MILLER’s HOTEL, 39 W. 26th Street, 
a clean, comfortable, quiet: Hotel-Home, centrally 
located, near Madison Square Park, convenient to 
several lines of travel, and in the immediate vicinity 
of the Retail Stores, Art Galleries, Places of Amuse- 
ment and Principal Churches. 

ITS RATES—$2.00 to $3.00 per day for room with 
board, are reasonable, compared with those of more 
pretentious establishmer‘s, which furnish less of 
comfort and quiet, with good board and cheerful sur- 
roundings. Send for circular. 

CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop’r. 


THE PERFECT ORATOR 


Price 25 cents, sent postpaid. 
Hundreds of other books of Read- 
ings, Recitations, Dialogues, 
Plays,Charades, Tableaux, 

tomines. 

Books of Games,Sports and Amuse- 
ments, Athletics, Gymnastics, 
Magic, etc., etc. 

Full descriptive Catalogues of all 
the above books sent free on appli- 














cation. 
DeWitt Publishing House, 
No. 33 Rose St., New York, 
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Why be Discouraged 


WHEN YOU CAN BE SO EASILY 
ENCOURAGED BY WRITING TO 


Greenwood’s - Business - College 


and getting his method of pre- 
paring you for a business career 
in a short time and at small ex- 
pense without leaving your 
home or interfering with your 
occupation. A course in Short- 
Hand, Book-keeping, Penman- 
ship, English and [Mathemat- 
ics will make you independent. 
This we guarantee. Booklet, 
10cents. Circular free. 


GI K Court St. Boston, Mass. 
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The Sunbeams. 





‘Now what shall I send to the earth to- 
day ,? 
Said the great, round, golden sun. 
“QO, let us go down there to work and 
play,” 
Said the sunbeams every one. 


So down to earth in a shining crowd 
Went the merry, busy crew ; 
They painted with splendor each shin- 
ing cloud 
And the sky, as they passed through. 


The sunbeams then through the win- 
dows crept 
To the children in their beds, 
They poked at the eyelids of those who 
slept 
And gilded their little heads. 


‘Wake up, little children,’’ they cried 
in glee, 
And from Dreamland come away, 
We have brought a present, awake and 
see, 
We have brought you asunny day.”’ 
—HEleanor Smith’s Songs, No. II. 


—__—_—_—_-< 0 ____ —____ 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE 





“Trust in the Lord, and Do 
Good,” is Her Favorite 
Motto. 





Forty-five years ago it was that Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe wrote her great 
slave epic, ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
she was then a mature woman of forty. 
The book appeared first as aserial in 
“The National Era,’ of Washington, 
running from June, 1851, to April, 1852. 
For the serial rights she received three 
hundred dollars, what seemed to her 
then a good round sum. When the 
story was given book form, in the same 
year, the sale was phenomenal, and the 
result is a part of United States history. 
Three thousand copies went off the first 
day ; the second edition the next week; 
athird within amonth, and one hun- 
dred and twenty editions within the 
year — over three hundred thousand 
copies. The shy, retiring wife of the 
country professor, familiar with all the 
exigencies of small means, found her 
royalties in the short space of four 
months yielding her ten thousand dol- 
lars. But it must not be forgotten, in 
the overwhelming dominance of ‘Uncle 
Tom,” that Mrs. Stowe has written oth- 
er powerful and charming novels. * * 
Mrs. Stowe can rest from her labors in 
the comforting sense of the beneficent 
use of a great gift. Throughout her 
long life her favorite motto, often spoken 
and written, and deeply felt, has been: 
“Trust in the Lord and do good.” 


The passing ofsuch a life when the: 


hour comes, a life so long spared, can 
have little of sorrow. Most of her kin, 
the majority of her friends, and all her 
literary contemporaries have gone. 


Father, mother, husband, several chil- 
dren, countless folk inthis and other 
lands.who were intimates in more active 
years, and the great New England 
literary group with whom she is natural- 
ly to be associated—Longfellow, Emer- 
son, Whittier, Lowell and finally her 
good friend Dr. Holmes, ‘‘the last leaf 
upon the tree’’—all these and others yet 
again awaither. One feelsthat whether 
here, tenderly cared for by her own or 
there, with the companions of her main 
strength and mightiest work, all is well 
with America’s foremost and beloved 
woman of letters.—Richard Burton in 
June Ladies’ Home Journal. 


~ ee 
The Sleeping of the Wind. 





The great red moon was swinging 
Alow in the purple east ; 
The robins had ceased from singing ; 
The noise of the day had ceased ; 
The golden sunset islands 
Had faded into the sky, 
And warm from the sea of silence 
A wind of sleep came by. 


It came so balmy and resting 
That the treetop breathed a kiss, 

And a drowsy wood-bird, nesting, 
Chirped a wee note of bliss ; 

It stole over fragrant thickets 
As soft as an owl could fly, 

And whispered to tiny crickets 
The words of a lullaby. 


Then slowly the purple darkened, 
The whispering trees were still, 

And the hush of the woodland harkened 
To acrying whip-poor-will ; 

And the moon grew whiter, and by it 
The shadows lay dark and deep ; 

But the fields were empty and quiet, 
For the wind had fallen asleep. 

—Charles P, Going in July Ladies’ Home 

Journal. 


—_———_~@o—____— 


A Slight Misunderstanding. 





A well-known brilliant entertainer, 
who has just returned from a five years’ 
tour in Australia, has many amusing tales 
to tell, among which is the following : 

“T was ordering my advertisement in 
day,” 
lanky countryman walked in and said he 
wanted an ‘In memoriam’ notice in the 
obituary column of the paper. 

““ “My ole guy’nor died a year ago,’ he 
explained, ‘and I should like a bit o’ 
poetry in the paper about him.’ 

“All right,’ answered the 
‘have you brought it with you?’ 

* “ ‘No,’ said the rustic ; ‘can’t you fix 
me up a bit?” 

“* ‘Certainly,’ replied the clerk. ‘Our 
charge for ‘‘In memoriam”’ notices is six 
shillings an inch.’ 

“A look of intense amazement passed 
over the countryman’s face. 

‘Good gracious!’ he cried, as ‘he 
made for the door, ‘I can’t afford that ; 
my guv’nor was six feet high  ’—The 


clerk ; 





Amusing Journal, 


a Melbourne daily newspaper office one | @ 
said the narrator, ‘‘when a tall, | @ 





“BETTER WORK WISELY THAN WORK 
HARD.” GREAT EFFORTS ARE UNNECES- 
SARY IN HOUSE CLEANING IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


OOKKEEPING —_£ 
ee e ec BY A NEW METHOD. 


Progressive Teachers should not fail to investigate 


The New Business Practice or Tablet System. 


NO COPYING OF PREPARED SETS. 





No memorizing of rules and definitions that the pupil has no possible means 
of applying; but instead the student is taught practical bookkeeping and practical 
business by the objective method. He Learns by Doing. 


Adopted by over 1000 Schools and Colleges during 
the Past Two Years. 


By the new method bookkeeping becomes a delight to both teacher and pupil. 
A Free Sample Outfit will be sent by express to teachers of bookkeeping for exam- 
ination on application. Address, 


ELLIS PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Send Your Picture and Get 


12 MINIATURE GEMS OF ART FOR 25 CENTS. 


OMETHING entirely new in the way of aGem of art, and at an un- 
usually low figure. The Miniature photo. we copy from the Cabinet ; 
1 and Card Size Photos. only and make no change in the picture you 
send whatever. Cabinet Pictures can be sent by mail. Inclose twenty-five 
$ cents or Postal Order, and two-cent stamp for return mailing, and we guar- 3 
antee to return to you One Dozen Miniature Photos. and the picture you 
send in one week from date of sending, that will give perfect satisfaction 
> in every respect. bes 

Special care should be taken in doing up pictures for mailing, and be 
sure to write your name and address plainly. $ 


F.J. WALSH, 
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3 353 Perry Street, Trenton, N. J. : 








When writing mention INstrucTorR. 
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-200@@ 
contains 8,500 Questions and Answers fully covering the follow- po 
ing subjects: United States History, Geography, Reading, Phys- +2008 
ical Geography, Grammar, Letter Writing, Orthography, Or- pos 
thoepy and Phonology, Written Arithmetic, Theory and Prac- 0008 
tice of Teaching, Alcohol and Tobacco, Civil Government, +000@ 
Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene, Natural Philosophy, Parti- +200® 
Ps, \é Serer : Py ° aay ry] | 
ciples and Infinitives made Easy, Questions on Writing, Algebra, 10008 
Test Problems in Algebra, Parliamentary Rules. It is well bound +0008 
in cloth and contains 528 pages. This book is given for four new non 
subscribers at 50c. each. Postage l4c. For sale by us for $1.50, +0008 
postage l4c. extra. . , 
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' SUPPLIES 3 East 14th St., New York. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 





Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 


and vigor to the entire system. 





Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. 
says; ‘‘I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have pres- 
cribed it for many of the various forms 
of neryous debility, and it has never 
failed to do good.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


! For School Use | as Res 
FLAGS 5 Se hy Oe fae. 
F Address, 


OAK HALL CO., 
Boston, lass. 





Successors to 
G. W. Simmons & Co., 





The Use of Steam. 





It lifts, it lowers, it propels, it stows. 
It drains, it plows, it reaps, it mows. 
It pumps, it bores, it irrigates. 
It dredges, it digs, it excavates. 
It pulls, it pushes, it draws, it drives. 
It splits, it planes, it saws, it rives. 
It carries, it scatters, it collects,it brings. 
It blows, it puffs, it halts and springs. 
It bursts, condenses, opens and shuts. 
It pricks, it drills, it hammers and cuts. 
It shovels, it washes, it bolts and binds. 
It threshes, it winnows, it mixes and 
grinds. 
It crushes, it sifts, it punches, it kneads. 
It molds, it stamps, it presses, it feeds. 
+ rakes, it scrapes, it sows, it shaves. 
It runs on land, it rides on waves. 
It mortises, forges, rolls and rasps. 
It polishes, rivets, files and clasps. 
It brushes, scratches, cards and spins. 
It puts out fires, and papers pins. 
It weaves, it winds, it twists, it throws. 
It stands, it lies, it comes and goes. 
It winds, it knits, it carves, it hews. 
It coins, it prints—aye!—prints this news. 
++ 
Good citizenship demands well-de- 
veloped physical manhood and woman- 
hood. Th» proper training of the body 
is as much a part of a good education as 
the proper training of the mind. 
Knowledge gained a‘ the cost of stoop- 
ing shoulders, cramped lungs, curved 
spine, bad eyesight or poor digestion is 
too early purchased. Every college is 
awake to these facts. Academies and 








Seminaries and Normal Schools give a 
more or less systematic course in physi- 
cal training; but in the primary and 
secondary schools, where there is the 
greatest need of vigilant watchfulness 
over the physical lives of growing boys 
and girls, where the work of the school- 
room should be the supplement and 
complement of the work of the home in 
all that goes to build up manhood and 
womanhood, correct and regular phys- 
ical exercise is almost wholly neglected. 
The rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed girl of 
six, whose life has been spent in play, 
and who isas fresh and sweet and merry 
and well as God intended the purest and 
most favored of his creatures to be, enters 
one of our primary schools, continues 
year after year through the different 
grades, and leaves the public schools at 
the age of sixteen or seventeen. Rosy 
cheeks have changed to sallow ; sun-kiss- 
ed, dew-washed eyes now look through 
glasses. Disfigured shoulders and back 
have come to stay for life. In the name 
of humanity, and of'the future sons and 
daughters of our land,and in the interest 
of that which is dearest to every parent 
—the welfare of my own children—I de- 
mand less physiology in the public 
schools and more pure air, more good 
light, and more well-directed exercise ; 
less harping on the evil effects of alcohol 
and tobacco upon the human system,and 
more training that will make boys and 
girls so healthy and vigorous and buoyant 
that their systems will spurn stimulants 
and narcotics instead of craving them.— 
F. S. Miller. 





One by One. 





One by one the sands are flowing, 

One by one the moments fall : 

Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 


One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee. 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one (bright gifts from heaven) 
Joys are sent thee here below : 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy gifts shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow ; 

See how small each moment’s pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 

So each day begin again. 


Every hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 
Luminous the crown and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 


Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching heaven, but one by one 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 


Ere thy pilgrimage be done. 
—Adelaide Proctor. 
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Until further notice Busy 
Work Series will be given 


free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list 
thisyear. Do yousce the 
point? Postage 6c. extra. 


o¢ 





My School Before I Procured Busy Work Srrtrs. 


You All Know What Busy Work Series Is. —- 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed practical questions suitable for all grades up to 
the sixth. These leaflets are devoted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) and 
Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each fifty are put up in a convenient and subtantial 


manilla case. 
THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Senrtss is to provide profitable work for idle pupils and for reviews. Thousands are 


using them with great success. Price, postpaid $1.20. 
SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any address for only 85c. Take ad- 


vantage of this either when subscribing or when renewing your subscription. 
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My School After I Procured Busy Work SERIES. 


Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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A Little Bird Tells. 





Now isn’t it strange that our mothers 
Can find out all that we do? 
If a body does anything naughty, 
Or says anything that’s not true, 
They’ll look at you just for a moment 
Till your heart in your bosom swells, 
And then they know all about it, 
For a little bird tells. 


Now where that little bird comes from, 
Or where that little bird goes, 

If he’s covered with beautiful plumage, 
Or black as the king of crows ; 

If his voice is as hoarse as a raven’s, 
Or clear as the ringing of bells, 

I know not—but this I am sure of— 
A little bird tells. 


You may be in the depths of a closet, 
Where nobody sees but a mouse ; 
You may be all alone in the cellar, 

You may be on the top of the house ; 
You may be in the dark and the silence, 
Or out in the woods and the dells— 
No matter—wherever it happens, 

The little bird tells. 


And the only way that you may stop him 
Is just to be sure what you say ;— 

Sure of your words and your actions, 
Sure of your work and your play : 

Be honest, be brave, and be kindly, 
Be gentle and loving as well, 

And then you can laugh at the stories 
All the birds in the country may tell. 

— 9 


Mrs. Stowe’s Hartford Home. 





‘“‘At the patriarchal age of eighty-five,”’ 
writes Richard Burton in June Ladies’ 
Home Journal, of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, “this woman, this great writer 
and famed American is quietly spending 
the evening of her life in Hartford's 
literary corner. In the pleasant western 
part of the town, knownas Asylum Hill, 
the most popular section for residences 
of the better sort,is situated Forest Street, 
short and beautifully tree lined, running 
off south at right angles from the stately 
Farmington Avenue. Afew steps down, 
the third house on the right isa pretty 
brick cottage of moderate size, painted 
gray, and attractive by reason of its well- 
kept lawn, its flower-beds and trees. 
Here Mrs. Stowe has lived with her two 
daughters for more than twenty years, 
moving thither in 1873 from a larger 
house near by, which she built and oc- 
cupied until driven from it by the in- 
roads of business. Forest Street is true 
to its name, for as one passes along it, 
greattrees and ample grounds with no 
fences and a general effect of unspoiled 
Nature come into view. The contiguous 
estates of Charles Dudley Warner and 
his brother, George, embrace several 
acres of land; the picturesque houses 
stand far back from the sidewalk ; 
squirrels play bodly up and down the 
chestnut boles, and the woodpecker and 
robin rejoice in the green herbage. The 
former’s land touches that of Mark 
Twain, (Samuel L. Clemens), whose 
large, many-gabled house faces on Farm- 
ington Avenue, just around the corner.”’ 





True Gain, 





Battling with fate, with men, and with 
myself, 

Up the steep summit of my life’s fore- 
noon, 

Three things I learned—three things of 
precious worth, 

To guide and help me down the western 
slope. 

I have learned how to pray, and toil and 
save ; 

To pray for courage to receive what 
comes, ; 
Knowing what comes to be divinely sent ; 

To toil for universal good, since thus 
And only thus, can good come unto me; 
To save, by giving whatso’er I have 
To those who have not—this alone is gain. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
—_—_——+2+—____ 
THE SUN’S DISTANCE. 


Would Take 500 Years to Cover 
it at a Swift Steamer’s Pace. 





“The sun is about ninety-three millions 
of miles distant from the earth,’’ writes 
Alden W. Quimby in June Ladies’ Home 
Journal, ‘Tt varies through the year be- 
cause the earth’s orbit is elliptical, and 
the sun is at one focus of the ellipse. 
The earth is more than three millions of 
miles nearer the sun in December than 
in June, at which time the latitudes 
south of the equator receive his direct 
rays and experience the great heat of 
their summer. 

“Let us try to comprehend the figures 
stated. The other day two racers of the 
sea proudly lowered the record of trans- 
Atlantic passage. Could they turn their 
prows to the sun, and drive their great 
engines day and night in the crossing of 
the ether main, it would be five hundred 
years before they could reach harbor. 

“Most persons have noticed the ap- 
preciable interval of time between the 
stroke ofan axe ata distance and the 
resultant sound ; could we hear the sound 
ofa solar explosion we would know that 
the explosion had occurred fourteen 
years before. Perhaps the most striking 
illustration is that which imagines a lit- 
tle child to have an arm long enough to 
reach the sun. The child might thrust 
its fingers into the seething fires but it 
would grow up to maturity, and calmy 
descend into the valley of old age, bliss- 
fully unconscious of any pain from the 
burning ; in fact, it would require an- 
other such a lifetime to bring the news 
to the brain.” 


————_ +e —______ 
Ocean Depth of 29,400 Feet. 





The British surveying ship Penguin 
recently found an ocean depth of 4,900 
fathoms, or 29,400 feet, in latitude 23° 
40’ S., longitude 175° 10’ W., southeast 
of the Friendly Islands. The bottom 
was not reached, however, even at this 
depth, as a fault in the wire caused it to 
break before the greatest depth of the 
ocean at this point had been determined. 


It is said that the deepest cast hitherto 
obtained was one of 4,655 fathoms, or 
27,930 feet, near Japan, ux Scientific 
American, 





Intermediate Speaker—Contains an_ excellent 

list of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 
_ to fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 

= selections suitable for primary pupils. 

cts, 

The Helper in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice Dialogues—25 dialogues, origi- 
nal, entertaining and instructive. 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popular reci- 
tations and readings of the day. 202 pages, 

paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

Dialogues and S hes for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and dialogues suit- 
able for children from three to ten years old. 
“The best of the kind published.”’ 25 cts. 

Wilford’s Original Dialogues and Speeches for 
Young Folks—‘‘By far the most complete book 
of the kind ever published.” 160 pages. 25c. 

Castle’s School Entertainment—Has Recitations, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger number of good selections in prose and 
poetry than can be found in any other similar 

k. Suitable for all grades. 30 cts. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee Ones. Con- 
tains more than one hundred and fifty little 
preces, of only a few lines each, expressed in 

he simplest language. 25 cts. 

Child’s Own S er—By E.C. &L. J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitaitons, Motion Songs, Con- 
cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. A superior collection of Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years, 25 cts. 

Young People’s Speaker—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Comprises recitations for the different Holi- 
days, Temperance Pieces, Patriotic Speeches, 
etc. For children of twelve years. 25 cts. 

Young Folks’ Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker. An excellent collection of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of young 
people’s entertainments. For children of fif- 
teen years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 
any eoneey stage or platform, and require 
nothing difficult in the way of costumes. 30 


cts. 

Young Folk’s Dialogues—By Charles C. Shoe- 
maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of tifteen years. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor- 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, om by the cele- 
brated humorist, James 8. Burdett. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Dialogues.—By Clara J. Denton. 
All new and original. Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete Debator—Contains debates, 
outlines of debates and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec- 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever published. Boards, 50 cts. 

Casey’s Popular Recitations, Funny Stories and 
Comi ngs—Containing 81 Selections, many 
of which have never before appeared in print. 
“Without question the best book for profes- 
sional or amateur recitals.”” 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 
of two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description—carefully freed of the extray- 
agance which characterizes many school 
pieces. 25 cts. 

Choice Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
This is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or Day-school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people 
or adults. 30 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 

of a number of original and simple 
plays, short comedies, and other attractive 
entertainments, all easily produced, and sure 
of success, 25 cts. 

Drills and Marches.—By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 
Everything specially prepared tor this volume. 
Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and March, 
Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 25 cts. 

Choice Humor.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many of the best 
humorous selections in print. 30 cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing all 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, 
and dramatic 30 cts. 





Young Folks’ Entertainments.—By F. C. & L. 8. 
Rook. Contains Motion Songs,Concert Pieces, 
Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 

Olmstead’s Humorous Recitations—‘‘One of the 
very best.”” ‘Contains more good matter than 
any other 25 cent book published.” 25 cts. 

Prescott’s Social Readings and Recitations—An 
excellent collection of pieces covering a wide 
range of subjects: Patriotic, Pathetic, and 
Humorous. 200 Pages. 25 cents. 

LITTLE DIALOGUES AND WEE PIECES—Con- 
taining a large number of tiny articles in 
prose and rhyme expressly for the use of the 
smallest readers and speakers. 200 Pages. 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PLAIN DIALOGUES—Contains a 
great number of superior dialogues on various 
subjects. Appropriate for use in School, Ly- 
ceum, Church Entertainments and elsewhere, 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS—Arranged 
for use in either ony or Sunday schools on 
holidays and special occasions. Comprises a 
variety of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Dec- 
lamations, Tableaux, etc., with full instruc- 
tions for successflluy conducting such enter- 
tainments. 200 Pages. 25 cents, 

WEBSTER’S LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEAK ER—Com- 
prises a large selection of excellent pieces 
suitable “ee from eight to 14 years old. 
200 Pages. 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S “DIAMOND” DIALOGUES—A very 
choice collection of most excellent dialogues, 
many of which were written by a teacher of 
much experience and ae tested in 
school exhibitions with perfect success. 200 
Pages. 25 cents. . 

WEBSTER’S PROGRESSIVE SPEAKER—Just 
the thing needed in the higher classes in 
school and for church and other entertain- 
ments. 200 pages. 25 cents. 

WEBSTER’S YOUTHFUL SPEAKER—Contains 
a large number of choice selections suitable 
for intermediate pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

DEWITT’S PERFECT ORATOR—Contains a 
large number of Readings, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, ete., selected from the most celebrated 
Poems, Speeches, and other writings ; accom- 
panied by very carefully prepared prefatory 
remarks—historical, explanatory and in- 
structive. Also contains suggestions as to 
stage arrangements, making costumes, scen- 
ery, ete. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

MACAULEY’S DIALOGUES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS—Contains a large number of interest- 
ing and spirited dialogues on various subjects 
for from two to twenty children, 200 pages, 
25 cents. 

MACAULAY’S ACTING DIALUGUES—Contain- 
ing nearly 100 of the finest dialogues requir- 
ing from two to fifteen eharacters each. 200 
pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S STAN DARD RECITATIONS—Gath- 
ered with great care from the best English 
and American specimens of first class pleces 
for school and other entertainments. 200 
pages, 25 cents, 

MACAULAY’S DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG PEO- 
PLE—These treat various subjects and in 
different styles. They are especially adapted 
for school entertainments, Holiday meetings, 
Anniversaries, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

GUS WILLIAMS’ FIRESIDE RECITATIONS— 
Consists of a large variety of excellent selec- 
tions many of which were selected by the 
compiler for his own use in giving entertain- 
ments before large audiences. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 

PRESCOTT’S PARAGON RECITER—An _ un- 
usually large collection of fresh and original 

»ieces comprising prose and poetry. Suitable 
lor recitations and declamations by the high- 
er class of pupils. 200 pages, 25 cents. 

PRESCOTT’S DRAWING-ROOM RECITATION? 
—A fine selection of tragic, comic,and dialec- 
tic pieces well adapted for reciting before any 
audience. 200 pages, 25 cents, 

WEBSTER’S RECITER, OR ELOCUTION MADE 
EASY—This work gives in addition to a great 
variety of excellent selections fifteen full page 
illustrations plainly showing the proper atti- 
tude of the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 
cents. 


a PLAYS 


As an aid to such of our readers as wish 
te get up entertainments we have arranged 
with a prominent publisher to furnish any 
or all of his extended list ofplays for our 
readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
describing about two hundred plays of all 
styles, goods and classes can be secured 
from us for the asking. 





Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00. 
Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS CAN MAKE $100 


A month selling our office and labor saving spec- 
ialties TO MERCHANTS BY SAMPLE. 100 per cent. 
profit.—every merchant wants them. Write for 
terms. MODEL MF’G. Co., Box I, South Bend,Ind. 


$9 A Day Clear Profit Without Ca ital 


or experience. New, reliable business. Choice 
Perfumes (all odors). Household and Toilet goods 
on credit. We pay express. Territory given. As 
PREMIUMS $75 Gold Watches, ete. Terms and 
Samples free. HERBENE C OMPANY, 

Box 17, Station L, New York City. 

















A WATERPROOF GARIIENT: The EVERETT 
Gossamer, Rubber Capes and Skirts which are 
made to measure and sold in suits or separately, 
weigh far less than the ordinary mackintosh and 
cost but a fraction as much ; skirts can be worn 
over,under or in place of the ordinary dress skirt. 
We want one agent in every town to take orders 
for these garments; also for our Mackintoshes, 
Rubber Aprons, Sleeves, ete., and can offer very 
liberal terms. You can easily earn one for yourself, 
working for us atodd times. Write us for full 
particulars and free samples of goods used. 


THE EVERETT SPECIALTY CO., Boston, Mass. 


DO YOU WEAR 


THE CELEBRATED 


RADE MAR 


eve Reversible 





“<7 COLLARS“ CUFFS EI 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

Made of fine cloth, and equal in style, fit and wear 
to the finestlinen. Nottobe laundered ; when soiled 
reverse then discard. Bothsides being finished alike, 
one collar is equal to t=wo ofany other kind. 

Sold at all leading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, 
but if not found send 


fora box of tem COLLARS or 
25 CE —— five Pairs of Cuffs, naming size. 


CK AY ven @ 


ad =_-_ are MURILLO. TASSO. 








sample col collar and pair of cus sent for Six Cents. 
SIBLE COLLAR CO., Boston. 
77 Franklin St., New York. 


A Tribute. 





Bring forth the dear old flags once more 
Hide not a rent or stain— 

That precious hands thro’ battles bore, 
And wave them all again 

Above our soldiers’ graves to-day, 
Enshrined on earth’s green breast, 

Where loyal lips in fervor pray , 
‘May heaven give them rest !’’ 


They cannot tell of cruel war ; 
Their lips fore’er are hushed ! 

Nor ope, with pulseless hand, each scar 
From which their life-blood gushed, 

Nor bare again some shatter’d limb 
Unto a comrade’s gaze, 

As when in death their eyes grew dim 
In bygone battle days ! 


Let mem’ry softly kindle o’er 
Their camp-fires of the past, 

And proudly wake the songs of yore 
They sang ’neath tent and mast ; 

And cheer old comrades’ hearts awhile 
With sounds of gallant tread, 

As when they all in rank and file 
March on where glory led! 


Ah, when our requiems are stilled 
Around their shrines of clay, 
And breezes of the night are filled 
With parting scents of May, 
Perchance thcir spirits bright will come 
From starry ranks o’erhead, 
To carry back to heaven’s home 
The flow’rs for them we spread. 
—Annie M. Toohey. 





Uncle Sam’s Treasure Fortress. 





A good deal has been written during 
the past year about the withdrawal of | D 
gold from the Sub-Treasury in Wall 
street, and it may be reassuring to know 
that there is no danger of any of this gold 
being withdrawn by men who cannot 
show aclear title to it. The Sub-Treasury 
people say that half a dozen of the finest 
cracksmen on earth could work undis- 
turbed all night with the most improved 
burglar tools without getting within 
reach of anything valuable. The build- 
ing itself is a perfect fortress. The work 
on it was begun fifty years ago, and not 
astick of wood was put into the structure. 
J. Ftazee was the architect, and he spar- 
ed no expense in making it ‘burglar proof 
and fireproof. The granite walls are 
eight feet thick, and the floors are of 
steel and marble. Stone and iron were 
used for the interior walls, and the arch- 
es and ceiling are of solid masonry. Even 
the roof is of granite, and so curved that 
a projectile from one of the new 12 inch 
guns would probably be deflected if it 
struck it. The granite roof is studded 
with armored turrets strong enough to 
withstand a_ hailstorm of bullets and 
built like the turrets on the monitors of 
the navy. Portholes pierce the walls of 
these turrets. Some of them are small 
and just large enough to permita marks- 
man to thrust the muzzle. of a_ rifle 
through and draw asight, and others are 
large enough to permit the use of a 
Gatling rapid-fire gun. There is an 
arsenal on the third floor containing 100 
rifles and as many revolvers, and a lot of 
hand grenades. Throughout the build- 
ing there are more than a thousand hand 
grenades,each one of them deadly enough 
to scatter a mob.—N. Y. Sun. 





NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 


Bruceline, the only genuine remed y for restoring 
gray hair to its natural color; no ye and harm- 
Thousands of Testimonials, ‘1.00 rT bottle. 
sts or BRUCELINE CO., Avenue, 

x . Treatise on the Hair sent: Ja "application Sree. 


Harvard University. 


Lawrence - Scientific - School, 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 





Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zoology, 
Mining Engineering, General Science, 


Architecture Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy 255 and ay siology (as a preparation for Med- 
For the Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 
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True’Happiness. 
What bringsmore joy toa — fire- 
side thana lively, happy li ttle nee 
fall of song? But eis not hardy ; inatten- 
tion; a draught of air, and the bright little 
warbler is converted ‘into to a sorry, silent, 
ee mass of foa thers, 


IRD M 

will restore his voice and rece renter 

transformation. BIRDS LOVE 

at all druggists, or by mail. BirdBook Pree. 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For All Collars 


You button ’em so quickly, so 
The collar can’t tear —it cauvt ¢ come —y 4 
—a twist of the wrist and your collar 
is unbuttoned, but not till you want it 
—the Benedict Collar Button — sold 














Made by Enos Buhgeng 4. ¢ & Co., 23 Maiden Lane, 
New York 
Send postal for free Collar Book. 
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A Chambers’ Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,000 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 


How to Get Ir :—First ; 


all charges paid, at once. 


a work costing $75.00. 


Normal Instructor, 


UIVOORVOresverenvereevereveyeovertevercerereerecvovecocecereca cece cot 


} bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 
Every Teacher Should Have It. 
send $3.20 and we will send you 


Normal Instructor for one year (or ifasubscriber will credit 
your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 


Srconp ;—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 
subscribers to Norma Instructor at 50 cents each. 

We auarANTEE this work to beas represented in every re- 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as good as 
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Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCOR. 














WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


are labor-saving, practical and upto date. N 
drudgery and dissatisfied pupils when these books 
are - The titles are: 


First Lessons in Bookkeeping. 
New Introductive Bookkeeping. 
New Complete Bookkeeping. 


Civil Government: Williams & Rogers’ Civil 
Government of the U. S. treats the subject his- 
torically, which adds greatly to the value of the 
study, besides set ony | the pupil’s interest. 

Other Good Books: Commercial Arithmetic, 
Mental Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Osgoodby’s 
Shorthand, New Practical Grammar and_Corres- 
pondence, Seventy Lessons in’ Spelling, Descrip- 
od Economics, Pen-written copies (repro- 

UCEG ). 

Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent 

free to teachers and school officers. _ 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS Publishers, 


Rochester, N. Y. by er 26 Chicago, Ill. 


SHORTHAND BY AIL. ‘Three lessons free. 


Kerst College, Corning, N. Y. 
THE BEST INK MADE. | 
paid. Handy Package Dye Co., Massena, NOY. 
LADIES 
RELIANCE 
SAFETY 
~ BELT 
Agents wanted. 




















‘Sold by the Million. 
Reliance Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 





AGENTS WANTED! 


For some years we have been manufacturing 
staple and useful articles wanted in every home. 
Agents should dé as well, or better with these 
things, than with “Catch Penny” affairs. Send 
for catalogue and instructiors to the old and re- 
liable Manufacturers. G. W. HOYT & COM- 
PANY, 241 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Il. 


A Successful Book 
MORNING BELLS pach xew“stasi 


or Grammar and 

High Schools. Thousands are singing from it. 

ce 50c acopy. Onesample copy to superin- 

tendents or Teachers on receipt of 25c in stamps. 

eee pages free. The . W. WHITNEY 
.» Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


Advanced Lessons in Geography. 


By M. G. CHENEY, M. 8S. 


A_question-book for class use in the higher 
es—New, practical, interesting, thorough. 
dorsed by prominent educators. Can be used 
with any text-book. Price per single copy 25 
cents. Send stamp for sample pages, circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address, M. G. CHENEY, 
Franklin ie, N. Y. 











WE WANT 


ONE GOOD TEACHER 


in every school district to act as our local agent. By 
devoting your spare time toour work you can add 
asnug little.um to yourincome. Wegrowand offer 
for sale a full line of Fruit and Ornamental trees, 
Roses, Shrubs, etc. A complete outfit furnished you 
free. Write at once for terms aud full porticulars. 


Address G. W. Whitney & Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


Westill need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very 
healthful, pleasant and profitable business for teach- 
ers desiring achange. Ifinterested write for Appli- 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and _get 
into paying work for vacation and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books out ag ha 

—C. W. STANTON COMPANY— 
324 Dearborn St. Curcaao, ILL. 








t ! PTY kr i 
Qualified teachers assisted 
TEAC HER to good positions anywhere 
inthe U.S. at half usual 


rates, Schools lied with competen tteach- ; 
e ers withoutcost. Bervice ponestand efficient; e 










facilities unsurpassed. End: by leadin 
educators, Write for ful inf Ade 


‘ Equitable Teacher's Buresa, SCHOOLS 


Charles B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
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LANGUAGE. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7. ) 

The Professor in charge asked a young 
man to describe the religion of the in- 
habitants of Britain, previous to the 
Roman conquest. He replied that they 
were accustomed to worship ‘‘little wood- 
en gods.”” The Professor who was not 
depending upon thetext looked puzzled ; 
an audible smile threatened ; glancing at 
the open book in my hand I saw this 
sentence, in the paragraph noted in the 
margin, “The English Religion” : ‘‘Wed- 
nesday is the day of Woden, the war god, 
the guardian of ways and boundaries, the 
inventor of letters, the common god of 
the whole conquering people, whom 
every tribe held to be the first ancestor 
of its kings.”? Further questioning by 
the Professor revealed the fact that the 
student had a confused remembrance of 
that very paragraph. A familiarity dur- 
ing childhood with the fascinating myths 
of the various races would have spared 
himso embarrassing a blunder to say 
nothing of the added charm and intensi- 
fied interest lent not only to history but 
to all literature, 

So quick are children to associate ideas 
that if the paragraph referred to should 
be read to children capable of compre- 
hending the thoughts embodied, some 
bright eyed little one will be sure to ask 
if Woden’s inventor of letters is the rea- 
son why sneezing on Wednesday is said 
to bring a letter. Them willcome an op- 
portunity to discourage the popular 
superstition that Friday is an nnlucky 
day since Frea, the Saxon goddess whose 
name is perpetuated in our Friday was 
the goddess of peace, joy and prosperity. 

The wisest way to insure a love for 
good reading is to place before the chil- 
dren in an attractive form the best the 
world affords. In this way the impres- 
sionable minds are so occupied with 
elevating thoughts beautifully expressed 
that there will be little room for the base 
and vicious. A vital point in Language 
work is the subject of thought. Children 
usually express themselves well when 
they are interested. A wise teacher 
usually exerts her powers to find suitable 
subjects to interest the diffiident members 
of the class. It is well sometimes to al- 
low the children to select their own sub- 
ject for conversation. If they can write, 
have slips of paper passed, let each child 
write the name of some subject on his 
slip and after the slips are collected select 
the most popular or best suited subject 
and give a day or two forthe children 
to learn all that they can about the sub- 
ject. When the time has arrived for 
them to contribute their knowledge 
watch very carefully their language and 
descriptions. It is seldom wise to 
emphasize an error by a repetition of it. 
Thoughtless people often say: ‘What 
did you say?” thus strengthening the 
influence of the error upon the, speaker 
andthe hearer. It is usually wiser to 
say quietly : “Johnnie, cannot you tell 
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mention this i . JOHN 
Best goods for east money. Milford, N. ¥. 





your thought ina better way than that ?”’ 
Many children feel sensitive about re- 
ceiving corrections from mates and the 
custom is rather apt to foster vanity on 
the part of those whose environment or 
inheritance gives an advantage over some 
of the others. Whenever it is advisable 
to allow the other children to make cor- 
rections try to induce the feeling that 
Mary is helping Nellie rather than crit- 
icising her. One ofthe chief reliances 
of the old time Grammar was in the 
numerous collections of incorrect sen- 
tences to be corrected, but the principle 
has been recognized as vicious and that 
itis far better to supply only correct 
models to children. 

An excellent way to increase the stock 
of ideas of the children and at the same 
time add to their vocabulary is to read 
or tell to them suitable stories for repro- 
duction, both oral and written. 

In later papers this matter will be dis- 
cussed at length giving the results in 
specific cases and taking into considera- 
tion the ethical as well as purely educa- 
tional possibilities. 

Since the object of any school study is 
to prepare the children for their part in 
Life’s battles these papers will endeavor 
to touch upon those subjects which will 
be the most suggestive both to teachers 
and to pupils. 

Teachers of higher grades often find 
that the pupils under their care, coming 
often from widely separated schools,need 
review upon the simpler questions and 
that much time and facility in expression 
are gained by judicious reviews of com- 
mon principles. 


a ee 
Give your brain sufficient food and an 
abundant supply of oxygen and then give 
it a fair amount of good, hard work every 
day, if you wish to maintain it in a high 
state of healthy activity. Attorneys and 
clergymen who use their brains much 
are the longest-lived men in the State, 
showing plainly that regular brain work 
is good for the general health as well as 
for the efficiency of the nervous system 
in particular. The muscular system must 
be treated in a similar manner, if you do 
not wish itto become subject to fatty 
degeneration. An unused muscle shrinks 
and becomes soft and flabby, presenting 
a marked contrast to the brawny arm of 
the blacksmith. A muscle is called up- 
on to perform a vigorous contraction, but 
it snaps in the effort.—J. W. Lang. 
+ 
If I were to sum up all our educational 
needs into one great need, it would be 
that of sane and well-trained leaders. 
Asa whole, American teachers are sheep 
without a shepherd, sadly lacking, but 
readily — often too readily —accepting 
intellectual guidance. They are often 
sorely confused between conflicting 
authorities; a little too eager for novelties, 
a little too prone to say,Lo here, lo there ; 
responding heartily to every genuine 
enthusiasm and interest in their work, 
but as yet without any settled method, 
philosophy, or consensus of any kind; 
awaiting half unconsciously some clear 
dispensation of pedagogic art and science. 
G. Stanley Hall, 








GET PLUMP 
STRONG and VIGOROUS. 


Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods Make 
the Thin Piump and Comely and Impart 
Vim to the Debiiitated—They Cool the 
Blood and Prevent Unpleasant 
Perspiration. 








Use Them Now Before the Season Changes 


(Laura Gaines in Health Topics.) 

“Are you diseased, sick. growing worse? Would 
you have vigorous health? Are you uncomfortable, 
suffering ? Would you have ease, comfort and lasting 
happiness? Have you lost grace, symmetry and fair 
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LAURA GAINES, 


proportions ? Would you have your former comeli- 
hess? You can have all these blessings if you want 
them and are willing toget them, Itis easy to get 
them in mostcases, They are imparted to despairing 
men and women by Fat-Ten-U and Corpula, Loring’s 
predigested_ fat-making and flesh, blood, muscle, 
nerve and brain building Foods, ‘Your wealth is 
nothing to you if you have not health, for money 
is valuable only as it ministers to our well- 
being. Ifyouarea thin, languid, debilitated man or 
woman, no investment you can possibly make will 
do as much to sweeten the coming days of your life as 
the purchase,of Fat-Ten-U and Corpula, You fecl the 
effects of these Foods after you tale them only once. 
They enrich the blood and send itina health giving 
flood through the whole system, repairing wastes, 
giving new vitality to every organ and replacing 
exhaustion with strength and despair with hope. 
As flesh-makers they are pre-eminent, putting on in 
some Cases 25 to py gg po and in some in- 
stancesa poundaday. I know whereof I speak, for 
T have ta’-cn Loring’s fatening foods with the very 
best results, gaining 88 pounds in six weeks and ex- 
periencing a restoration froma dangerous condition 
of nervous exhaustion.” The portraitofthis popular 
writer on health topics appears above and will 
found of interest to many readers of this journal, 

Prof. Weston Bradley, a veteran educator whose 
Magazine articles on the currency question have late- 
ly attracted much attention, writes thus from his 
home in Chicago: “I became a victim to general de- 
bility, which was brought on me by worry and over- 
work, and the time came when my physicians frank- 
ly confessed their inability tocureme. My attention 
had been called by another medical man to Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods. _ I procured one bottle 
of Fat-Ten-U and two of Corpula. They lasted me a 
whole month and at the end of that time they had 
done for me what I had vainly paid hundreds of 
dollars to physicians to do. My condition was so 
greatly improved that I was pronounced far on the 
way to recovery. Another month’s use of these 
wonderiul foods put mein as fine health as I had 
ever enjoyed and I found I had gained 51 pounds in 
weight. { have recommended these foods to several 
friends, allofwhom have been benefitted by their 
use,’ 

Mrs. Surah Montgomery Wade, Vincennes Ave. 
Chicago, writes: “In six weeks Loring’s Fat-Ten-U 
and Corpula Foods increased my weight 32 pounds, 
gave me new womanly vigor and developed me 
finely. They should be used in hot weather as they 
keep you cool and make you well.” 

Prof. Martin M. Thurston, of ,the New York 
Polytechuic School, writes: “Four week’s use of 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods increased my weight 
23 pounds and cured me of chronic indigestion which 
had made me miserable for years.” 

“NO “TONICS,” “NERVINES,” “SARSAPA- 
RILLAS,” OR OTHER MEDICINES NECESSA- 
RY WHEN THESE FOODS ARE TAKEN. You 
may wriie LORING & CO’S. CHICAGO MEDICAL 
DEPARTMEN'T about your thinness and debilty or 
about &.y other medical question. Their physicians 
will giv: you competent advice without charge. 
p ohne u.cSe foods have done for others they would do 
or you. 

Price of Corpula, $1 per package, 

Fat-Ten-U, $1 and $2 per package, 

One month’s treatment by mail, $2.00. 

Send for “How To Get Plump and Rosy,” and im- 
prove the bust and form. 


Send letters and mail, express or C. O. D. orders to 
Loring & Co., Proprietors. To insure prompt reply, 
mention Department as below. Use only the nearest 
address : 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105. 


No. 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
No. 115 State Street, Chicago, Tl. 
No. 42 West 22d Street, New York City, 
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The Garden Gate. 
BY CHARLES W. BUTLER. 
The little boy on the garden gate 


Sings and swings. 

He dreameth not of the march of fate, 
How the hours will glide, and the heart 

must wait 

For the prize to which it elings. 

He thinketh not that his boyhood time 
Will ripen soon into manhood’s prime, 
And henor,and riches and great renown, 
May send his name to the ages down. 
He gazeth south and he gazeth north, 
He swingeth back and he swingeth forth. 
And his heart beats high as the heart of 

kings, 
For his soul ig poised on the future’s 

wings. 


The little bey on the garden gate 
Swings and sings. 

He loitereth there till the hour ‘is late, 

And his heart grows large with a joy in- 
nate, 

And life’s upwelling springs. 

For the gladdening present, the nights 
and days 

Are the stars that guide inte happy ways. 

He thinks of the flowers and streams 
that rise 

Under his feet ’neath the glancing skies. 

He loeketh east and he looketh west, 

Tili the day has gone to his glorious rest, 

For his soul is dreaming of beautiful 
things. 

And his heart beats high as’ the heart of 
kings. 

The little boy on the garden gate 

Sings and swings. 

He will not stand long, he will eease to 
wait 

@n the outward march of an inward fate, 

Or wild imaginings. 

He may rise into manhood’s lofty pride, 

And virtue and duty his course may 
guide ; 

He may stand like a rock on the common 
mart ; 

He may win his way to the world’s great 
heart ; 

He may win his honors and wear his 
erown, 

And the false and base at his feet lie down 

That is the boy who swings and sings 

On the garden gate, that sings and 
swings ; 

He may stand one day with the best. of 
kings. 





ape 

I believe that no one is fit to teach in 
the schools who has not the soundness 
of character and the cultivation of mind 
to be worthy of admission to the best of 
American homes ; that the teaching ser- 
vice is not competent unless it possesses 
scholarship broader than the grade or 
the branches in which it is engaged, and 


beyond this is specially trained and pre-. 


pared, and, over and above this, isin 
touch and hearty sympathy with the 
highest purposes and aspirations of the 
American people ; and that even then it 
ceases to be competent when it ceases to 
be studious and fails to know and take 
advantage of the world’s best thought 
and latest experience in connection with 
the administration of the schools.—An- 





What a Little Girl: Heard. 





I just ran away to the buttercup lot, 

When mamma told me I better not. 

And a little Brown birdie, up in a tree, 

As true as you liye, kept a-saying to me, 
‘‘Naugh-tee May ! ran away !” 

Till I didn’t know what to do. 

Now how do you s’pose he knew ? 


And once we went to the meadow brook, 

Josie and me, with a fishing-hook, 

And the very same birdie sang again, 

Over and over, and just as plain, 
‘““Naugh-tee May ! ran away!” 

And Josie she heard him, too 

Now how do you s’pose he knew? 


Josie she guesses what I heard 
Was just my conscience, ’stead of a bird ; 
But the water looked so scowly and black, 
We took hold of hands and ran right 
back, 

And all the way we heard it say, 
“That is the best thing to do.” 
And mamma, she said so too. 

—Emily Huntington Miller. 
——— +o ______ 


Provisioning New York. 





ABOUT $100,000,000 worTH OF DAIRY PROD- 
UCTS AND MEATS CONSUMED ANNUALLY. 





“Feeding a City Like New York,” an 
article by John Gilmer Speed in July 
Ladies’ Home Journal, presents some in- 
teresting and astonishing statistics. For 
instance, Mr. Speed declares that New 
Yorkers consume 80,000,000 dozen eggs 
per year, for which they pay $14,400,000; 
290,800 pounds of butter per day, costing 
$18,200,000 per year ; 297,000 gallons: of 
milk, 5600 gallons of cream and 1200 gal- 
lons of condensed milk daily, at a yearly 
outlay of $16,250,000. Including cheese, 
for which $10,000,000 per year is paid, 
the aggregate value of the dairy products 
consumed in New York City is $44,450 
000. Mr. Speed fixes the valuation of the 


meats of various kinds sold to New York- 


ers each year at about $58,000,000. This 
does not include poultry, from 200,000 to 
400,000 head of which are sold weekly. 
Upon a conservative estimate Mr. Speed 
places the quantity of fish consumed 
yearly in New York at 45,000,000 pounds, 
not including oysters, clams, crabs and 
other shell fish. There are 24,000 bushels 
of potatoes sold in New York daily, the 
yield of a 90,900-acre farm per year, the 
aggregate value of the tubers being $13,- 
000,000. Other vegetables are consumed 
in like proportions. There are 70,000 
bushels of wheat (flour) eaten every 
week, besides large quantities of oatmeal, 
buckwheat flour and cornmeal.” The 
quantities of provender always on hand 
(the perishable goods being kept in cold- 
storage warehouses) leads Mr. Speed to 
conclude that were New York cut off 
from all the points from whence her food 
supplies are drawn, her people could live 
in plenty for four months, and even 
manage to get along for half a year, with- 
out emulating the Chinese appetites for 
rats. 





Over the Bare Hills Far Away. 





| Over the bare hills far away, ; 


Somebody’s travelling day by day, 
Coming so slowly, I wonder why? 
Oh, she is busy as she goes by. 


Sing, little brook, wake up and hear ! 

Where is the song you learned last year? 
Don’t you remember the dear old tune? 
Naughty small brook to forget sosoon ! 


Dainty wee clouds in the bright blue sky, 

Last year I taught you to float.so high! 

Flowers, where are you? Why don’t 
you blow? 

Come, Dandelion, you can, I know. 


Spring up, tall grasses aad daisies and 
clover ! 

Last year I taught you how over and 
over, 

Come with -me, every one, this is the 

way ; 

Don’t-you remember me? Why, I am 
May ! 

—Educational Journal. 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
Two. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, — 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
i filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
67 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 




















And at New York prices, singly 
= by the dozen, may be Spisined ©) 
or new, any boy or 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 
teacher or official ~ovianiodl: 


Delivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alp' U iat © 
pen bent of school books of all 
if you mention this ad. 
ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 
4 Cooper Institute New York city | 
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ones 
peacil gs 


leads, that hold their points better and 
last longerthan any other pencil made. 


Wr sx send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough 


Mention the Norma Instructor, 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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You Will think they are Engraved. 





50 = Visiting Cards. = 50 


25 - - - CENTS - - - = 25 





(SIMILAR TO THIS. ) 


They are printed in elegant script type, on heavy wedding Bristol. They are so 
perfect an imitation of a high-priced engraved card that few can tell the difference. 
Teachers must have them, and there isno neater or more desirable reward of 
merit for pupils, than a bunch of these cards. Where can you invest Twenty-Five 
Cents that will please your ambitious pupils more than by presenting them some of 


these elegant cards? 


Send in your orders at once, and they will be promptly filled. Send 25 centsin 


stamps or postal order, and get 50 handsome cards.. 


Address, 


a= The Dansville Breeze, Dansville, N. Y. 


FOWLER & BURGESS, Proprietors. 
Commercial printing of all kinds, neatly done. If you want noteheads, letter 


heads, envelopes, or catalogue work, write us concerning it. 
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’ mental food has: nearly solved the knotty 











Candymantown. 





A wonderiul place is Candymantown ; 
Its streets are paved with joy, 

And on the corner, wherever you turn, 
Stands a beautiful sugar toy. 


A peaceful place is Candymantown ; 
There is never a street brawl there, 

And, strange to say,the peppermint lamb 
Lies down with the cinnamon bear. 


‘che cats that live in Candymantown 
Are made of sugar and spice ; 

And they never think of such a thing 
As eating the chocolate mice. 


The dogs that live in Candymantown 
Are as good as good can be, 
For they, like the sweet-natured cats, are 
made 
Of sugar and spice, you see. 


There are lions and tigers in Candyman- 
town, : 
Rabbits and elephants, too ; 
They live together in houses of glass, 
And are happy the whole year through. 


A wonderful place is Candymantown, 
With its beautiful sugar toys; 
And it was built to please the hearts 
Of little girls and boys. 
—Good Housekeeping. 
———~poe—___ 


Teach the Common Things. 





A multitude of hungry souls are run- 
ning hither and thither and asking how 
to cook, how to eat, how to sleep, how to 
breathe, how to ventilate houses, how to 
keep warm, how to prevent contagion, 
how to clothe themselves, how to antic- 
ipate storm or heat, how to treat diseases, 
how to obey natural laws, and many 
other ‘‘hows” on kindred subjects. The 
teacher who prepares herself to give talks 
on these subjects will find a beckoning 
hand toward the school district enabled 
to pay the highest salary. In giving 
these little talks, as well as presenting 
any subject interestingly, relegate all 
books to the shelves. The old method 
of teaching was the teacher,the book,the 
pupil, orin other words the book be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil — a 
barrier which separates the spark of 
interest ; but the new and correct method 
is the book, the teacher, and the pupil. 
Books should serve merely as a guide,an 
outline, in the search for knowledge, as 
things of reference and not the residuum 
of all truth. That prince among teachers, 
Guyot, said long ago, “the pupils will 
not need to be instructed in the words of 
the book, but should be sent out to 
observe for themselves, and then ques- 
tioned by the teacher as ifhe was uiter- 
ly- ignorant of the subject.’? This is 
particulariy true of all studies based on 
natural science. 

The common things around about 
everywhere afford the keys to the inter- 
est, attention and consequent develop- 
ment of all the different subjects ; and the 
teacher who is an adept in serving this 


problem of a correct system of edu- 


Fill Life With Melody. 





BY WILLIAM WEST. 





Don’t sit around and grumble 
From mornin’ until night ; 

Don’t be too meek an’ humble, 
‘Cause that isn’t right. 

But with a heart that’s cheerin’, 
With a spirit bold an’ free, 

An’ with a happy song, as you go long, 
Fill life with melody. 


Prayin’ loud an’ long in meetin’ 
Isn’t the only thing to do. 

A kind and hearty greetin’, 
And encouragin’. word or two, 

Sympathy of substantial kind 
To those that needy be— 


Fill life with melody. 


Don’t sit around despisin’ 
The creeds and views o’ others, 

But treatin’ an’ recognizin’ 
All men as your brothers. 

Jest sound the chord o’ human love 
Cause hate and strife to flee, 

An’ the world around will then resound 
With sweetest melody. 


—_+2+—_____ 

Gordon, the inventor of the original 
grain binder, was the son ofa Scotch 
Presbyterian farmer, who lived near 
Rochester, N. Y. His father would have 
been content to see him become a farmer, 
too ; but the boy early in life got the 
idea that an automatic grain binder 
could be made, and he devoted all his 
leisure to experimenting on the problem. 
He found himself very much handicap- 
ped by his ignorance of the use of tools ; 
so, after working fora time as teamster 
and getting a little money together, he 
went into a blacksmith’s shop and then 
a machine shop and served an apprentice- 
ship without pay to become familar with 
the use of tools, after which he spent 
year after year working out his ideas, 
constructing model after model, rejecting 
each as it failed to meet the exigencies 
of the case, jeered at, asis always the 
case, by his neighbors. Only one person 
had any faith in him—the daughter of a 
neighboring farmer. She aided him all 
she could and encouraged him to con- 
tinue. Hesaw one week’s work after 
another fail, and still he persevered. In 
1874, when he was twenty-nine years of 
age, he solved the problem. As soon as 
he had made his successful model and 
applied for a patent on it, he found him- 
self confronted by some wealthy frauds 
who-tried to take the fruit of his labors 
from him. They opposed his patent 
with an application of their own, and the 
litigation which followed dragged along 
in the courts for séveral years. The 
farmecr’s daughter, who helped young 
Gordon, and who had seen the machine 
develop, was his most important witness. 
She had married him as soomas he had 
completed his successful model, They 
had determined they would not marry 
until it was asuccess. Her testimony 
won the case for.Gordon. He got his 
patent and five. hundred. thousazid dol- 
lars. Of course his former scoffers now 
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School Souvenirs.... 


The above illustration modestly represents the finest and latest thing in its line and one 
which perfectly fills the niche only partially filled in the past by reward cards and other 
gifts presented to pupils at Christmas, close of school and other occasions, 

THESE SOUVENIRS consist of two fine, ivory finished, tinted cards, there being printed on the 
face of the first, the name of the school, date of term, school directors, if desired, and the name 
of the teacher, allin brightest gold letters. On the faceofthe second the names of all the pupils > 
which are also printed in gold. The two cards are fastened by a bow of fine silk cord, 


WHEN TO GIVE THE 


school, or any occasion when you wish to remember your pupils in a substantial, yet inexpensive 


, They are to be purchased by the teacher for presentation to the pu- 
" pils, and they are the most appropriate gift for Christmas, close o« 


manner, 

HISTORICAL VALU , In addition to being the neatest and altogether the finest gift for 
* your pupils the historical value of the souvenir is a strong feature, 

aseach pupil having one of these souvenirs has a complete record of the names of his fellow stu- 

dents for that particular term, with the name of the teacher, school officers, etc., and this in a form 

so neat and attractive that it will be a pleasure to keep it, Who, grown to manhood, would 

not gladly give the price of a hundred of these for one card giving this information of 


some one term of schoel long since passed? If they are valuable to the pupil from a his- 
torical standpoint they are doubly valuable to the teacher who purchasing them, term after 


“term, would soon have a collection of souvenirs, bringing to.mind pleasant recollections of the vari- 


ous schools taught, the pupils “good, bad, and indifferent,’’ the people in the community, ete. 
COS , Fifteen or less $1.00. 1to 5 additional, 5c. each. 5to10 additional de. each. More than 
* 10 additional 8c. each. Cash must accompany each order, They are sent prepaid, 


NUMBER T0 ORDER » One for each pupil, one for yourself and one for each official whose 
» * name appears on the souvenir. State definitely the number you wish 
and sené 3. ‘ainly written the matter you desire on face of first card, together with the name of 
each pupil. Be sure that names are correctly spelled and plainly written. 


WHEN 10 ORDER » Order at least two weeks before.you wish them and state date you must 
‘an * have them. Address all ordérs exactly as follows: 


TEACHERS IMPROVEMENT CO., Box 1049, Dansville, N. Y. 





became “I told you so’s.’’—New Ideas, 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS 


TO ENTER THE 


Rochester Business University 


At beginning of first or second term, Tuesday, 
September 8th, or Monday, November 16th, 
1896, and secure an education that is a long step 
toward success, 

Full information for the asking. 
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» PENMAN’S ART JOURNAL. . 


» 
J 
Has everythi } 
about writing, (slant or vertical, busi- @ 
ness or professional), about engrossin g 
> 
» 
» 
» 
» 
» 








= lettering, designing, methods of , 
ching, writing and drawing in pub- ( 
lic and private schools, blackboard { 
work, etc. Special articles on _ the , 
work in various grades. Richly illus- , 
trated and as full of instruction as an 4 
ee is full of meat. Subscription , 
» 50 cents a year; 5 cepts a 
number. ° ry . ° e e 


aa 


you want to know ,¢ 


ON 


COMBINATION OFFERS. 


THE JOURNAL will be sent one year, in 4 
combination with a year’s subscription ( 
toany American periodical that selis 
for not less than $1 a year, for 25 cents 
extra. For example, THE JOURNAL 
SF Matte Angmar, Pepe: nomi, 
or McClure’s Magazine, ir 5 
School Institute, Teacher’s World, etc., @ 
both papers one year, $1.25, In combi- 4 
nation with a periodical selling for not § 
less than $2.50, THE JoURNAL will cost § 
only 15 cents extra. Forexample, with § 
either the Review of Reviews, School § 
Journal, N, E. Journal oj Education, etc., § 
$2.65; Scribner’s Magazine, Educati § 
Review, etc., $3.15. On a $4 periodical § 
) 
» 
) 
> 
» 
» 
» 


) 
) 
) 
RE a 660 609 ' 
) 
) 
) 
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THE JOURNAL subscription will be in- 
cluded without extra cost. 


AMES & ROLLINSON CO., 


202 Broadway, New York. 
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Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again 


$100 |GIVEN 
GOLD AWAY 


Who can form the test number of words from 
the letters in READERS? You are smartenough to 
make fifteen or more words, we feel sure, and if you 
do you will receive a good reward, not use any 
letter more times than it appears in the word. No 
proper nouns. No foreign words. Use any diction- 
ary that is standard. Use plurals, Here is an ex- 
ample of the way to work it out: Readers, read, Ms 

, ear, ears, dear, etc, These words count. The 
ublisher of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 

ONTHLY will pay $20.00in gold to the person able 
to make the largest list of words from the letters in 
the word READERS ; $10.00 for the second largest; 

10.00 for the third ; $10.00 forthe fourth, and $10.00 
for the fifth, and $5.00 each for the eight next largest 
lists. The above rewards are given free and without 
consideration for the purpose of attracting attention 
to our handsome ladies’ gegen e 
ninety-six long column nely illustrated, and al 
original matter, longand short stories by the best 
authors; price$l peryear. Itis necessary for xo. 
to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps fora 
three-months’ trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every person sending the 24cents anda 
list of fifteen wo ormoreis guaranteed an extra 
present by return mail (in addition to the magazine), 
ofa large 192page book, ‘The Other Man’s Wife,’ 

by John Strange Winter, aremarkably fascinating 
story. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case or rour 
money refunded. Listssuould besent atonc*, and 
not later than October 20, so thatthe ne~-~". xf Buc- 

1 contestants may be inthe Nove «e: issue. 

Our publication has been established nin gears. .We 
refer you to any mercantile agency for our st anding. 
Write now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
905 Temple Court Building, B. 501, New York City. 


NAMES, AND ADDRESSES WANTED. 


ly publishers with thousands of names, 
and pay $5 per 100, or 5c. each, cash, for collecting 
names and addresses. Only those meaning business 
are requested to write, enclosing 10 1-cent stamps for 
k holding 500 names, with full instructions, 
& L NOVELTY OO, 
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Song of Marion’s Men. 





BY W. C. BRYANT. 





Our band is few, but true and tried, 
Our leader frank and bold ; 

The British soldier trembles 
When Marion’s name is told. 

Our fortress is the good greenwood, 
Our tent the cypress-tree ; 

We know the forest round us, 
As seamen know the sea ; 

We know its walls of thorny vines, 
Its glades of reedy grass, 

Its safe and silent islands 
Within the dark morass. 


Woe to the English soldiery 
That little dream us near ! 

On them shall light at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear ; 

When, waking to their tents on fire, 
They grasp their arms in vain, 

And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again ; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host beliind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind. 


Then sweet the hour that brings release 
From danger and from toil ; . 
We talk the battle over, 
And share the battle’s spoil. 
The woodland rings with laugh and shout 
As if a hunt were up, 
And woodland flowers are gathered 
To crown the soldier’s cup. 
With merry songs we mock the wind 
That in the pine-top grieves, 
And slumber long and sweetly 
On beds of oaken leaves. 


Well knows the fair and friendly moon 
The band that Marion leads,— 
The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their -teeds, 
’Tis life to guide the fiery barb 
Across the moonlit plain ; 
’Tis life to feel the night-wind 
That lifts his tossing mane. 
A moment in the British camp— 
A moment—and away 


Back to the pathless forest, 
Before the peep of day. 


Grave men there are by broad Santee, 
Grave men with hoary hairs ; 

Their hearts are all with Marion, 
For Marion are their prayers. 

And lovely ladies greet our band 

With kindliest welcoming 

With smiles like those of summer, 

And tears like those of spring. 

For them we wear these trusty arms, 

And lay them down no more 

Till we have driven the Briton 

Forever from our shore, 


Things Worth Knowing. 





A Turkish turban of the largest size 
contains from ten to twenty yards of the 
finest and softest muslin. 

It seems but yesterday that ‘Beyond 
the Mississippi’? was a dimly known 
region, lying off toward the sunset. 

Fifty-two new islands have appeared 
(by aid of volcanic action) during the 
present century, and nineteen have dis- 
appeared—have been submerged. This 
makes a net gain to the Earth of thirty- 
three islands. 

The city of Melbourne, Australia, has 
lost 40,000 inhabitants in two years and 
a half. While the boom was on she 
gained 21,000 a year. 

The average of sunshine observed at 
Greenwich for fourteen years is only 
three hours a day. 

The twinkling of the fixed stars may 
actually be caused by the flaming of the 
tremendous conflagrations possibly tak- 
ing place on these far-away and distant 
suns. 

The king of Corea has ordered the use 
of the Gregorian calendar beginning with 
this year. 

Russia, whose calendar is twelve days 
behind ours, proposes to change to the 
Gregorian calendar after the beginning 
of the new century. 

A gallon was originally a pitcher or 
jar, regardless of the size. 

There are about seven miles of tunnels 
cut in the solid rock of Gibraltar. ; 

A plan is about to be submitted to the 
British Parliament for supplying London 
with sea water at the rate of 10,000,000 
gallons a day. The water is to be pump- 
ed from the sea into a lofty reservoir on 
the coast of Sussex, whence it will flow 
down hill through pipes to Epsom and 
be distributed over London. It is to be 
used principally for baths, for watering 
the streetsand for flushing the sewers. 
The object is to increase the healthful- 
ness of the great city. Similar plans have 
veen suggested for New York and other 
sities. 

There are 45 states and 5 territories ; 
the territories are New Mexico, Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Alaska, and the District of 
Columbia. The so-called Indian Territory 
is not a territory ; it is more properly 
the Indian Nation. 

Java isthe Malay word for “land of 
nutmegs.”? 

There are 250,000 Indians in the United 
States. 











$9 fo $5 AT HOME EVENINGS 


Per Week, or spare minutes during the 


da; 
ing FOR U 
Crocheting .cronrnsscas 
and pens and ey, gon! ea od 
L, WHITE & CO., 216 State St., CHICAGO, 









Uncle Sam’’ 


Is Looking For 
—bright men to fill posi- 
tions under the Govern. 
ment. CIVILSERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held in every 
State. 30,000 positions re- 
cently added to the classified service. Information 
about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway 
Mail, Departmental and other positions, salaries, 
dates and J eweoy of examination, &c., FREE if you 
mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. Write at once. 


Nat’l Correspondence Institute, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PLAYS and ENTERTAINMENTS. 


WHATS NEXT? (25 cEnTs.) An up todatecom- 
edy in 3 acts, for 7 male and 3 female characters. 
The Funniest Play ever Written. 
Has rattling good parts for Everybody. 
Can be Played in any Hall. 
- Will Galvanize an audience of Mummies. 
ays 





about 150 minutes, Provokes about 150 
laughs. It will fill your hall to the doors and 
leave another audience outside, waiting to get 
inthe nextnight. Getit. READ IT. PLAY IT. 
E GYPSIES’ FESTIVAL. (25CENTS.) A 

musical entertainment for young people. 
the Gypsy Queen, Fortune Teller, Yankee Peddler, 
and a cuorus of Gypsies, ot any desired number. The 
scene is supposed tobeaGypsy Camp. Thecostumes 
are very pretty, but simple; the dialogue bright ; the 
musiceasy and tuneful; and the drill movements 
and calisthenics are graceful. Few properties and 
noset scenery required,so that the entertainment 
can be represented on any platform. 

Either of the above Plays will be sent by mail to any 
address, on receipt of the annexed prices, 

na Look out for my advertisement next month, 


Harold Roorbach, Publisher,132 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


Agents profits per month. Will prov. 
itor pay forfeit. New articles just out 
A $1.50sample and terms free. us 


CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., N. Y. 
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me PIANOS-OF : 

f icte Susea‘ourit, CASH or EASY PAYMENTS.|OUi SOUvuALE 

a New SOUVENIR CATALOGUE m + 
} Awork of art iiustrated in 10 colora. Wort 3 DO 

} ight in Gold. We pay charges on it and send/nf Dollars have been paid by us already in 


PIANOS! ORGANS! FREE $40 


TEST TRIAL FOB 30 DAYS IN YOUR UW HUME, NO MONEY REQUIRED We have decided ais 
GANS FROM $25. Ui Wit ABsiet ts. HY Manne SALES A CASH IA 


CATE 
Two C: 





Ss) you 


Li-, all you have to do is to ask for an % Offer is only good f 


Remember this is the x. 


the sending of only Ten Good 
Firr r SLLARS. Write at once. Th 


or 
we'll help you. We have 


FOR one 
LH s 8 & 


LL BE SENT TO YOU WITH 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION.—It 


ents fora stamp and 

Names may easily bring f 
ousands 

sonuses. 


3 No 
reonal appen! to our good 
ie, whom we have dealt Aeith 

Write at once. 


r thirty veara 
RY EASILY AND SURELY MADE. 
CORNISH & CO., 
Piano AND Oncan MAKeRs. 
Established 85 Years. 
Washington, New je 
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u_on trial for 13 weeks 


THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national es review for oie ‘ia 

dents and all a Fa ze. CURRENT-E 

it still continues the ONLY CURRENT-E 

PAPER worthy of the a. The c Soggy on od 

er of its standard publish rom the 
Nation's Capital every week of ie year. It SUR. 

VEYS the whole world’s NBWS with the most 

cxreiul regard for cleanness of matter and man- 

ner, clearness, concisen accuracy and com- 


plefeness of statement, judicious condensation, 


ogical classification, an 'fapartiall It deals 
i FACTS notin opinions. States both sides. It 
aims to cover all the significant views—political, 


legislative, industrial, educational, religious, 
literary, scientific, artistic. ete... Not merely a 
few topics taken at random and not reprinted 
editorials of other papers. time saver—not a 
time killer. Weask every Instructor reader to 
try the Pathtinder$ months at the se 


rate. Compareit with others and t ecide 
whether you can afford tomissacopy. $1ayear 
5 cents a month in clubs to one address. Agents 


wanted in every intelligent community and at 
every Institute. Address, 


THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


A CHOICE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


YOUR 
BOYS and GIRLS 
—AND— 


YOU 


NEED IT EVERY DAY. 


BVUREKA 
Sponge Holders 
Are indispensible for cleaning 


lates, Blac Ss, Mirrors, 
Grease Spots from Clothes, 

















Always Re Ready, 





No Dirty or Wet Hands 
or Sleeves. 





Send 12 cts. for sample, 
or —— for One Dozen 


WOODMAN & CO., 


(P. 0. BOX 2872) 








writes: “I am making $10 to $12 
a day selling Mackintosh Dress 


ADY AGEN 


Skirts, New style —— —_ and a new goods 

id comp fo for catalog best sellers. 
profits. LAD LY € conn PAT FOREST AVE., CHI nicage 
We sell the hest Wheels at the lowes 





Preluding Seal ge ie ne 
wi 
ing Sealca, ar 


Bicyclesesei 


Tools, Engines, Boil St wie Cee Guns, Piancs 
Sey eg es 
Catalogue free. CHICAGO SCALE € CU. Chicago. 


eekEas 


$18 aw No we to make <18 a 


ua quich, gen will be surprised as ae pen a 
done. Send us your heey way. It will be for your interest 
to oo nvostiente ar Write ie tater You can ‘itively make $18 a 

week easy. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO.,tioxM 6,Detrolt, Mich, 
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ive 
ew 


retarn mail, fall descri 
- of Moody’s 


oody’s Improved 





garment, in any style, to any measure, 

All for ladies, a A ’ children. Gar- 

4 ments guaranteed to fit perfectly with- 
outtryingen. Agents Wanted. 









Box, 1775. 


ana return 
fora yours “. 
Pa F 


col. JMastrated Magazine j ust bei mg a — will publi > 
Your Name Free in our Agents ; Dirsetory. get bushels 





of Papers, Cards, ines, nag Pech eyes and wos “roo P Publ 
and Manufacturers want agents. All for 10¢. (This hoaiaae 
leeEd.) Addr. The Columbian, 2) Otis St., Boston, Mass. 





Velvet Cream ceautitying THE COMPLEXION 


and the removal of son Blotches, Freckles, 
Tan, 8 } and 8 harm: 
outh to the 


the 
ra and be Caneoa Send for circular. 
id, upon receipt of price, $1.00. 
Sample bottle, y mail, 10 eta. 
C. A. * eames & 00., anf. Chemists, 
tation E. Gigginaati, Ohio, U. 3A 
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How a Paper is Made. 





“Pray, how is a newspaper made ?”? 
The question is easy to ask, 
But to answer it fully, my dear, 
Were rather a difficult task ; 
And yet in a bantering way, 
As the whip-poor-will sings in the 
glade, 
T’ll venture a bit of a lay, 
To tell how a paper is made. 


An editor sits at his desk, 
And ponders the things that appear 
To be claiming the thoughts of the 
world— 
Things solemn, and comic, and queer. 
And when he hits on a theme 
He judges it well to parade, 
He writes, and he writes, and he writes, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 


An editor sits at his desk, 
And puzzles his brain to make out 
‘“‘Telegraphic’’ so squabbled and mixed, 
It is hard to tell what it’s about. 
Exchanges are lying around ; 
While waiting despatches delayed, 
He clips, and he clips, and he clips, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 


A reporter out on the street 
In search of things that are new— 
The things that the people have done, 
The things they’re intending to do— 
Goes peeping and prying about, 
For items of many a grade ; 
He tramps,and he tramps,and he tramps, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 
And all that these workers prepare, 
Of every conceivablestripe, 
Is sent to the printer, and he 
Proceedeth to stick it in type. 
His lines, all respecting his will, 
In slow-moving column parade— 
He sticks, and hesticks, and he sticks, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 


In short, when the type is all set, 

And errors cleared up, more or legs, 
’Tis “locked in a form,’’ as we say, 

And hurried away to the press. 
The pressman arranges his sheet, 

His ink gives the requisite shade, 
Then he prints, and he prints, and he 

prints, 
And that’s how a paper is made, 


——————__-_ ~~ ar ——_ 

The end of education :—To think ; to 
reasons; to feel nobly ; tosee the relations 
of things ; ; to put the ages together in 
their grand progress ; to trace causes ; to 
prophesy results ; to "discern the sources 
of power ; to find true beginnings instead 
of unknowable causes ; to perceive the 
moral as governing the | seneleeeen, and 
both as dominating the material ; to dis- 
cern the lines along which humanity is 
moving, and distinguish them from the 
eddies of the day.—T7. T. Munger. 


—_——_ + 
$100 Reward $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
thatscience has been able to cure in all its s 
and thatis Catarrh. Hall's Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fratern- 
ity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous sur: ‘aces of the system 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease, 
and avin the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in doing its 
work, The proprietors have so much faith in its 
curative powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case thatit failsto cure, Send 
for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Taledo, Q. 

Sold RA Druggists, 75¢. 

Samily Pills are the best, 





$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEAHERS FOR 


es *! 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber No bother workin Holder—Simple Construction. _ Sew Ready. Never 
iled ete, a... 8. sroxed, with filler, for $1.00. a eH, 2 

M 7 wi er, for our money te if yo 

Agents Wanted. COLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 15, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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TREES WHY NOT PLANT IN THE FALL 
rut and Ornamental § ro A Bes Rarer Obs Dre BY. 


and gain nearly overt With well ripened stock 





fall planting is safer than spring. 
THEN WHY DELAY ? « 


Send for new illustrated A catalogue mailed » 
free on application. Estab. 1 150 acres. 


Geo. A. Sweet Nursery 00... Dansville, N.Y. 4 
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A Strong Team... ! 
q NormalInstructor, : ?: 3 Bey yy a: 

eee te ~~ a (weekly) price $L ‘50. All For + F 30, 

; With these three publicasions, you have inthe INSTRUCTOR, the best 
in methods, in the PATHFINDER. the best in Current Topics, in the 


$ EDUDATIONAL INDEPENDENT, the best in Supplementary Reading, 
and all for the small sum of $1.30, if ordered through 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, © . 


a0n 
‘eee 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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Report Cards and Class Books... 


Report Cards Are Great Trouble Killers 24 srest mcentives to good 


school work, promptness, 
regular attendance and good deportment. We have nearly a dozen va- 
rieties from 50 cts. per hundred upward. 


ene. 








We mention two specially 
valuable ones offered this year for the first time. 
shows for one school year standing in each 


Vaughn's Report Book branch studied, attendance, ete., all with one 


writing of name. Also promotions, roll of honor, etc. It is the best 
arranged of any issued. Price 3 cts. each. 80 cts. a dozen. 
for use of teachers only. 


Quantrell’s Deportment and Grade Card ‘ silat Tolerant 


positively the simplest and easiest. The Dot Marking System. By 
pasting two term slips, one card will record the daily recitations and 
monthly average of two classes of 30 pupils each, for ten months and costs 
only 6 cts. Samples of all of our report cards, eacept the last one men- 


tioned, a dozen or so sent on request. 
y with Negative Marking System, is 
Quantrell § Pocket Class Boo just the thing to quicken your Pupil’s 


Interest in school work, as they like to know that credit will be given 
when they work hard and get a perfect lesson. Contains space for record- 
ing 71600 recitations. May be carried in the pocket or will do for desk 


use. Price 30 cts. 

J A tical common 
Mason’s School Attendance Record Chart 2. practical . common 
to every pupil and patron at a glance at all times the comparativ e attend- 
ance of every pupil in the room. It hangs on the wall so that all may 
see it. Price 50 cts. Three for $1.00. 


Next Mon we will advertise school Singing Books. Circulars of a 
host of music books for schools will be sent on request. 
If you do not have our catalogue of Helps for Teachers, Supplementary 
Reading, Stencils and similar goods, send for it at once. 


Mmee—__A. FLANIGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Write f r new book, The Origin of Stammering, by GEO. ANDREW 
Lewis (who gamered for more than ee 5). A tay thor sho c] oe on coe 
ecction of Defects, with original illustrations uthor $e owing, ae 


DO YOU 


‘STAMMER?. 


THE 
Stramuperna, 41 Adolaide 
Gt. Detrall, Miah, 
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The Nobody Man. 





I walked one day, a long, long way, 
Down to Topsy Turvy Town, 
Where it’s day all night and it’s night 
all day— 
In the land of Upside Down. 
And who do you think was walking 
around ? 
Imagine it if you can— 
In the land of Upside Down I found 
The Nobody Man ! 


His head was bowed, and he groaned 
aloud, 
With the burden that he bore ; 
Misdeeds and mishaps, a wonderful 
crowd, 
Till there seemed no roon for more. 
‘“‘And why are you so heavily tasked, 
On such an unequal plan ?” 
As I sat on a wayside seat, I asked 
The Nobody Man. 


He sat him nigh with a doleful sigh, 
And he said : ‘‘It needs must be ; 
What ‘Nobody’ does at home so sly 
Is shouldered here by me. 
The slips and mishaps that are, soon or 
late, 
Denied by the careless clan 
In the land of Upside Down all weight 
The Nobody Man.”’ 


He passed along with a doleful song, 
This overburdened wight, 

And, bowed with the weight of other 

folks’ wrong, . 

He hobbled out of sight ; 

And I don’t understand how it all can be, 
Or why he should bear this ban, 

But—well, ’twas a wonderful thing to 


see 
The Nobody Man ! 
— Winthrop Packard in St. Nicholas. 
-— me 
MRS. STOWE AT EIGHTY- 


FIVE. 





The Home and Daily Life of the 


Famous Authoress. 





The following from the pen of Richard 
Burton tells in a familiar manner of the 
home life of Harriet Beecher Stowe who 
recently died and a sketch of whose life 
appears on another page. ‘‘For some years 
now,”’ hesays, ‘‘entirely withdrawn from 
society, Mrs. Stowe is much afoot in the 
open air, her strength, for one of her 
years, being remarkable. In the summer 
time the slight, bent figure, with its white 
hair crowning the dark, wrinkled face, 
is afamiliar sight to the neighbors,as she 
wanders under the boughs, gathering 
consolation from sun and shade and 
wind, or strays down the steep bank to 
where a little silvery stream winds its 
tortuous length behind the Clemens and 
Warner grounds. On such walks a trusty 
attendant is always by her side. It is 


likely that Mrs. Stowe’s fondness for ex- 
ercise and outdoor life has done much to 
sustain her bodily vigor to her present 
age. Butshe comes ofa sturdy stock. 
Mrs. Stowe’s working days have~been 
long over. 


None of ‘her censpicuous 





literary productions is associated with 
her present residence, and her condition 
requires that she be carefully guarded in 
every way by her family from ‘the- in- 
trusion of strangers. Yet as she walks 
the street, always followed by a fat little 
pug, who is-an autocrat in the house (it 
may be remarked that the Stowe ‘family 
is deveted to dogs), one often sees lion- 
hunting visitors eager to catch a glimpse 


_| of the most noted literary woman of the 


land. Requests at the door for a sight of 
the ~-istress are not infrequent, while 
letters petitioning for autographs are, of 
course legion. Occasionally still the lat- 
ter favor is granted,or the authoress pens 
a bit of a note in acknowledgment. of 
some courtesy. * * Her modest way 
of living implies the fact that the rewards 
of distinguished success in literature are 


‘other than monetary. Such success is 


not to be measured by tangible things. 
The aims and ambitions of those who 
seek to do work with the pen worthy to 
live, and helpful to their fellowmen, are 
not those of mere practical pursuits. 
How can be estimated in dollars the deep 
moral glow of satisfaction experienced 
by Mrs. Stowe on the day when the 
Emancipation Proclamation was given 
to the world ?” 

SERRE «6. ctl: GRR: A 

The World’s Ships. 





The annual statistics of the Bureau 
Veritas classification of ships relating to 
the mercantile navy of the world give the 
total number of sea-going vessels now 
afloat measuring over fifty tons as 25,570, 
with an aggregate tonage of 9,323,995 
tons. Of this number, Great Britain 
comes first with 8,793 ships of 3,333,607 
tons. The United States is second with 
3,824 vessels and 1,362,317 tons. Norway 
is third with nearly 1,000 less vessels 
than the United States, but nearly the 
same amount of tonage. France occupies 
only the eighth rank, between Sweden 
and Greece. In regard to the steamers, 
England counts 5,771 vessels with nearly 
10,000,000 tons. Germany, which comes 
second, has 826 steamers of 1,306,711 
tons; France third, with 501 steamers 
and 864,598 tons, while the United States 
holds fourth place with 447 steamers and 
703,339 tons, 

+ 

A right use of the opportunities of in- 
struction afforded me in early youth 
would have made me a scholar ere my 
twenty-fifth year, and have saved to me 
at least ten of the best year’s of life— 
years which were spent in obscure and 
humble occupations. But while my story 
must serve to show the evils which result 
from truant.carelessness in boyhood, and 
that what was sport to the young lad 
may assume the form of serious mis- 
fortune tothe man, it may also serve to 
show thatmuch may be done by after- 
diligence to retrieve an early error of this 
kind—that life itself is a school, and na- 
ture always a fresh study—and that the 
man who keeps his eyes and his mind 
open, will always find fitting, though, it 
may be, hard schoolmasters, to speed 
_ on hig life-long education.—Hugh 








Sanks Good B’s. 





For kindness is dearer and better than 
gold,” 


‘‘Be noble ; and the niblenéds 

That lies in others, sleeping,: but never 
dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 


‘“‘Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, 
be true; 

For food and protection they look up to 
you ; 

For affection and help to your bounty 
they turn, 


Oh,do not their trusting hearts wantonly 


spurn.”’ 
“‘Be good ; and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all 
day long, 
So make this life and the vast forever 
One grand, sweet song.”’ 


‘‘Be but yourself—be pure, be true, 
And prompt in duty ; heed the deep, 
Low voice of conscience ; through the ill 
And discord round you, about you,keep | 7 
Your faith in human nature still.” 
—Albertine Raven. 
LER dn ts oeenaa 


Weak on Spelling. 





The report on the spelling test submit- 
ted on Wednesday, December 18, at the 
Centre County Teachers’ Institute,show- 
ed that only three teachers had spelled 
every word correctly in the following 
list : 

Alacrity, accommodate, alphabetical, 
collegiate, censurable, coalesce, christen- 
ing, debility, extolled, elementary, em- 
issary, favorites, February, grammatical, 
homily, incomparable, Ithaca, limiting, 
liberal, legality, marriageable, mercantile, 
nullify, obsequies, prejudice,permissible, 
quarantine, paroled, possessed, rheumatic, 
resistance, sensible, sustenance,se werage, 
subordinate, susceptible, Tammany, 
apothecaries, avaricious, affirmative, 
committees, consoled, ceremonial, con- 
sensus, differentiate, economic, efferves- 
cent, embarrass, feminine, financial, 
guaranteed, inseparable, intelligent, in- 
flammatory, legislature, laths, mirrors, 
matinee, medicinal, nutritious, omitted, 
pluralities, parliamentary, professor, 
pitiless, regretting, Poughkeepsie, par- 
tisan, requirements, suffrage, soliloquy, 
Susquehanna, suburbs, sinecure, Tennes- 
see. 
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“Be kind and gentle to those who are old,: 
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DO YOU WANT TO COME TO TEXAS? 


We have this ruse f received calls for 20 teachers, sal- 
aries running + ph od per month to $1200 per year. 
Convince co i our worth b; pening © a2cstamp 
for full iculars. Supt. P. V. Pennybacker, Mgr., 
Texas Teachers’ Bureau, Palestine, Texas. 

Mail. Situ- 


HORTHAN D? ations furnished 
free. 


competent pupils. First lesson 
Write W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND. "i39°,.20,°?"% 
° pared to teach it. It 
is fast becoming a leadi: feature in all educational 
institutions. ISAAC PI po le system adoped 
ga taught in Public Schools of New York 
a a “Tsaac 0 pp. 8 oes econ ae sg 
nstructor,’ 1.50. jpecimen es, 
Nt habet and Full Ruies for Writing FREE TO 

CHERS. Mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. , 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq.,N-¥; 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 
Fifth Ave., N. W. Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


How to Cure Catarrh. 


A clergyman after years of suffering, from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a medicine 
which campletely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease, 
sending his name and address to Prof. Lawrence, 
88 Warren St., New York, will receive the means 
of cure free and post-paid. 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities,Colleges, 




















Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of 


choice schools carefully Nt pee og to parents. 
Selling and renting of — oot eo te 
E. M M COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. oth St., New York City. 





!School Books  } 
! “To Burn’ ?} 





Pardon our use ofslang, but if you 
! have more school books than you % 
= need do not burn them for you can = 
€ sell them to us for cash, or trade ¥ 
them for books you want. A postal 
¢ will get information if shivatel to ; 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 


= 106-108-110-112Wabash Ave.,CHICAGO = 


(Bus. Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894) 
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——— 


! MISS E. E. FOSTER, 
: Manager. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | 
i 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Telephone, Boston 775-2 
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Siudtern Merpal Shoot 


LARGEST NORMAL SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH 


ENGLISH TEACHERS SCIENTIFIC AND CLASSIC COURSES. 49%” RA7ES OF BOARD AND TUITION, 


MENTION COURSE WANTED. 


Dttudbia djl ys Clrcyleo nr 
Aauephily ipecnliste: nb sou damnie Gacnin 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
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GET RICH! 


Millions are made b: Pattee 
month in Stocks, Send 2 ae te east 
WILCOX &CO. 
531 Broadway, 


Brokers, 
New York. 


@iare: vile Peeet) 
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fs ‘be, singe weloe’ orang it I 
tink ne tothe ther simplest and 
world to reduce Sopeolineten. fat.” It is — 
iy vege table and many can easily 
at shome at little expenses. No sneer 
No yu end 4 cents for asample box 


and full particulars in a plain envel 
HALL ACO. Drawer Bt Lewis ito 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION, 


Tetansion, Wyspepsia, a Ba gg) Kidney 

Secuiaten cae h iden: anit sal eaten eee’ 

shed etc. leasan ick an cure, 

Thousand 4 of ‘cathmonia is from grateful soph ~ 
who poh pee ~~ cured. We fon] you one Medic’ 

a pot pent. We take an risks. Write 

Se tas YPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


CHEAP are ; 
PER wero 






















erous gasolinestoves. Gees 
alf chea) — 
perfect gas 


Takes the place of 
in any cook stove. One 
coal. Nosmoke, odor or noise. 


fire out of kerosene, 
salary or commission. 


NATIONAL OIL BURNER CO., 


Want. 
of prices an 
CLEVELAND, 0. 





la 
best vocal and instrumental melody. This 
me EACH WITH COMPLETE WO! AND MUSIO 
dear to the 
of & patziotio eolers fhehlonablo parler 








bove. The th more of: 
Gvetimesthe amount. OT THIS OUT und send tod y, as thisis only alimited 
e@@. METROPOLITAN BOOK CO., 9 Murray 


St., New York. 
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> THERE’S NO EXCUSE ¢ 


Ste having freckles, blackheads, tanned, red, 
spor =~ 





» mot 
ugly or mud v 
skin, pimples, 
tetter, eczema, 
— etc., 
when 


ZN _ Derma-Royale 


2 —harmless asdew— 
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i ry eras 


> easily, ad and forever removes and cures 

» every blemish and makes the skin clear, softand @ 

beautiful. There is nothing like it. Leading @ 

actresses, professional beauties, society ladies @ 

, an nd peop ple of refinement everywhere eagerly é 
P unite in ite praise. Hundreds of testimonials 

with portraits will be sent free to anyone who @ 

> writes for them. Derma-Royale is the a skin @ 

4 preparation in the world. e will give g500 @ 

for any case it fails to cure. Wherever . 4 

; it is once tried everybody wants it, so we are @ 

» determined to introduce it everywhere, and @ 

, will send you a full-sized ee 

e 
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> 

> 


$1 BOTTLE FREE: 


; if you will talk it up and help us introduce it 

> among your acquaintances. nd us your full . 
post-office address today. 

} The DERMA-ROVALE CO., Cincinnati, 0. $ 
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When the Teacher Gets Cross. 





When the teacher gets cross and her 
brown eyes get black, 

And her pencil comes down on the desk 
with a whack, 

We chilluns in class sits up straight in 
line, 

As if we had rulers instead of a spine ! 

It’s scary to cough, and its not safe to 
grin— 

When the teacher gets cross and the 
dimples goes in. 


When the teacher gets cross the tables 
all mix, 

And the ones and the sevens begin play- 
ing tricks. 

The pluses and minus is just little smears 

When the cry-babies cry all their slates 
up with tears. 

The figgers won’t add, and they act up 
like sin— 

When the teacher gets cross and the 
dimples goes in 


When the teacher gets cross the readers 
gets bad.- 
The lines jingle round till thechilluns is 


sad, 

And Billyboy: puffs and gets red in the 
face, 

As if he and the lessons were running a 
race ! 

Till she hollows out “Next” as sharp as 
a pin— 

When the teacher gets cross and the 
dimples goes in. 


When the teacher gets good her smile is 
so bright 

The tables get straight and the readers 
gets right, 

The pluses and minus come trooping 
along. 

And figgers adds up and stops being 
wrong, 

And we chilluns would like (but we 
dassent) to shout. 

When the teacher gets good and the 
dimples comes out. 

——~@o—___—_——_ 


Little Schoolmasters ef Wis- 
dom. 





BY WILLIAM H. HILL, 

Inspiration, like death, always comes 
unexpectedly. 

Many young men of to-day need 
guardians rather than wives. 

The sneer of a cynic and the bite of a 
lamb are alike harmless. 

The softest thing in the world is the 
hand of a woman when it caresses. 

Generosity often follows the possession 
of riches, but riches are slow in coming 
to the generous. 

How much of sorrow would be prevent- 
ed if regret could precede rather than fol- 
low a wrong deed. 

It is always best to avoid controversy 
with two kinds of people: those who 
cannot understand you and those who 
will not. 

If common-sense were sold by the yard, 
like ribbon, there would be found many 
who did not possess enough sense to buy 
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it With judgment.—Ladi¢s’ Home Journal. 





My Creed. 





THEODORE TILTON, 





As other men have creeds, so have I 
mine. 

I keep the holy faith in God, in man 

And in the holy angels ministering be- 
tween, 

T hold to one true church of all true souls, 

Whose churchly seal is neither bread 
nor wine 

Nor laying on the hands nor holy oil. 

But only in the anointing of God’s grace. 

I hate all kings and casteand rank and 
birth, 

For all the sons of man are sons of God, 

Nor limps a beggar but is noble born, 

Nor wears a slave a yoke, a czar a crown 

That makes him less or more than a man. 


I love my country and her righteous 
cause : 

So I dare not keep silent of her sin, 

Andafter freedom may her bells ring 
peace. 

I love one woman with a holy fire, 

Whom I revere as priestess of my house. 

I stand with wondering awe before my 
babes 

Till they rebuke me to a noble life. 

I keep a faithful friendship with my 
friend, 

Whom loyally I serve before myself. 

I lock my lips too close to speak a lie, 

I wash my hands too white to touch a 
bribe. 

I owe no man a debt I cannot pay 

Save only of the love men ought to owe. 

Withal each day before the blessed 
heaven 

I open wide the chambers of my soul 

And pray the Holy Ghost to enter in. 

That reads the fair confession of my 
faith, 

So crossed with contradictions of my 
life, 

That now may God forgive the written 
lie. 

Yet still, by help of him who helpeth 
men, 

I face two worlds and fear not life nor 
death, 

O Father, lead me by the hand ! Amen. 


—_————- seo 

Our scholars will read; there is no 
doubt at all about that. It only remains 
for us to direct their reading so as to 
reach and secure what is good,and avoid 
all that is bad. 
quire all pupils above the age of ten years 
to own a note book in which should be 
recorded, from time to time, the names 
of all books that’ might be read with 
profit in connection with the subjects 
taught in the school room. A lesson in 
geography might suggest “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” or ‘Rohinson Cru- 
soe’; alesson in history, “The Days of 
Bruce,”’ or some of Scott’s novels ; a les- 
son in reading perhaps suggests ‘Stellar 
Worlds,” or some interesting biography. 
Thus in a few years tee child has his at- 


tention called to many good books of | 


| disease and cure, and thousands 0} 


real value, because they throw a flood of 
light upon, and add a deal of interest to, 
subjects of actual study in his school— 


R. ¢. Metoalf. 







The teacher should re-' 








TRIBUNE BICYCLES 


THE BEST 
IN THE 
WORLD. 





SEND 
FOR 
CATALOGWE. 


The Black Manufacturing Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


DR. HAIR’S 


Asthma Cure! 


Is not a question, but a certainty. Twent 
years a success, and never a failure, has gain 
or this remedy the name of Permanent Asthma 

Cure. A $1.00 bottle of this Asthma Cure sent 
free toany Asthmatic who will pay the expres- 
sage. Alsoa valuable treatise on Asthma ard 
Hay Fever. Dr. B. W. Harr, 341 West 4th S8t., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


> A Miniature Vesuvius 


You know how 








inside your head. 
that feels. Indigestion, Insomnia, 
Overwork—possible causes; Wright’s 
Paragon Headache Remedy the cure, 
certain as the sunrise. No scientific 
the 
amouncot positive relief contained in one small wafer. 
Down goes the wafer—away goes the headache—up 
go your spirits, That’s the process, A large box of 
Paragon Headache Remedy pe on receipt of 
25c in stamps, or compte free if you will send us your 
address. All drrggists. 
Charles Wright & Co., Manfg. Chemists. 
1% Mich, 


Agents wanted in every county in the U. 8, 


“ACTINA”’ 
THE GREAT EYE RESTORER 
Only CATARRH Cure, 


THIS WONDERFUL ELECTRO- 
CHEMICO INVENTION is a new departure in 
the Oculist’s art ; and must soon become a household 
necessity. Then will spectacles become un- 
known and comgentital disease and malforma- 
thon of the eye be a thing of the past, 

Why will you be bled of your money by 
experime ntalizing Oculists and so-called Specialists 
when they never have, and what is more, never can 
cure disease of the Eye, Ear or Head? You not only 
lose your money, but oftentime: sare leftin a worse 
condition thas when you began treatment. 

Such diseases of the Eye as Cataracts, Granu- 
lated Lids, Pte rigiums, Amarousis, As- 
fe emer Glaucoma, Iritis, Optha}mia, 

nd weakehed vision from any cause readily 
> folds to *“Actima” as mousands testify, [in 
fact there is no disease of the eye but what 
may, under proper stimulation and electrical cita- 
tion, be permanently oured. This can be dor by 

“Actina” as surely as the sun shines and fire bunns, 

Catarrh, Deafness, y Fever, Neural- 
gia Sore "Throat, Coids and Brenchial 

nd Lung troukles cannot exist under the 
influence © “Actina.” *“Actina” isa Perfect 
Electric Pocket Battery, usable by young as 
well as old and atall times and in all places ; you 
lose no time from business,you treat yourself, and the 
one instrument cara be used by the entire family. 

rice of Battery Complete #10. * 

Beware of fraudulentimitations, See that the name 
W. C. Wils@n, Inventor, Patert No. 341,712 is stamped 
on each instrument.. Nene genuine w ithout. 

A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on cea 
tien. Contains Treaties on the coe mo rere s 












Testimonials. 
Mention INsTRUGreR. 
Bae Agents wanted, Write for terms. 
New York & Lendon, Electric Assn., 622 Olive 
8t., St. Louis, Mo, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 








$100.00 IN GOLD! 


And Hundreds of Valuable Prizes 
To be given: away before Christmas, by 





Tp help intr introdince them ne into new families. 
UMBIAN already has a larger 

lation Ay ate similar publication in Massachus' 

but we are not satisfie So, in order to familiarize its 

namein grorr houohoid where it is not_now taken, 

we offer Gold reader north 8s of other 


8 Wi n form the ¢ nom 
rom the nine letters in Fine’ word Cc LUM BIAN. 
Here are a few examples: can, cain cabin, an, am, ai 
bin, pacing ete. one person wi! who ty alist of twelve words or | 
will You ought to be able to think up twelve 
may study out fifteen 
t number of words 
will receive $60 in 
a goldy the third esta gold; the next two 
each in gold, rie next five $1 each in gold and the next five a 
neat American movement watch. All who send a list of twelve 
words or over will receive by retarn mail a valuable souvenir 
boutonniere of McKinley & Hobart or Bryan & Sewall, as you prefer, 
on hare nd Prizes will be awarded just before 
Christmas, and the list of successfu contestar 
published in the first possivle issue of the T 
UMBIAN thereafter. Do not use pro +4 
age words orany letter more than 





more a prise. 

words with the help given you above. 
or twenty. person =e in ihe + 
— from the ieso —— 






names, foreign langu: 
once. ‘We guarantee "satisfaction inevery case or will 
THE C an RY aya offer these awards simply to 

BIAN into new homes and de- 
Sireto please all soas to obtain permanent subscribers. 
All we ask is that with your list of words you send 
10c. silver or 120. Spe. to pay See triel subscrip- 
tion to magazine. We refer rou any publisher or 
bank in this city as to our reliability. Get to work at 
copes an cond |} a a Se BT fo. ver on Tee 

and ‘or ote al subscription an n fottou, 








TAN, sso mend Boston, 





School Pins. ' 


Yee Any 1 2, 8 or 4 4 letters, with Cut 2g Bize. 
A or wi ith hout 96. , 8% or 

Enamelled in one or two A. 

4 or. by ary , wail, silver 


_ ozen, #1. 
ris = ‘hail, wsteriin ail: 


: ver, Be. per dozen, 
No.1 talog Free. No. 21. 


McRAE & KEELER, Attleboro, Mass. 














Sterling Silver, 7 
orks } can Silver, 20e, Dead Biack, 
lt. { Nickel or r'Bilver Finish, ibe. 
At stores or —— led on receipt 
of price, wanted, 
187 Pearl 8t., Basten, Mase. 





& J. 4W, 0. ‘SIMMONS, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR : PERMANENTLY errs 
else on earth apd Ba failed. p 4 


NO VS 
0 ~y Saket 4 Sanne aoa oP a 


root and 
Iutely impoee: ble. Harmless ap he 
i, ruallod ve bot five minutes, 
Prioe$,0) 0}, eonaee soomsek wy 3 observa- 
asa Bond to: ot oe vel ok 
a ainon 0} 


sealed part 
Nohairo Chemical ¢ Cor, Dep’tK, St 


aAEOOORE, RINGS eit 


Bur xan oun 














cal 
either lady or gatonee at aoe most swell ai 
fates, Tey rzzles and must be seen _— ‘ou can havo 
one FREE if you will devote a little of ime to ye} 


PERSIAN PETRIFIED PERFUMER’ leat. ena + we requiro of 

you is, to send ime name and address, ies of same vo 

Will forward yi CASES of the perfume, k renich 9 7 arc tosell at 
time, as it alwa: 


FIVE CENTS p vn ‘This you can do in a very short 
gives Penract sarisraction. When you have sold the lot, you remit us $1. 

end we send you FREE AND POSTPAID, a8 & PRESENT, one of the HANDSOME 
RINGS described above. peep it costs you nothing in advance. Send 
for o lot to-day, and you will soon own a beautiful ring, Address, at oncq 
PERSIAN P. eRPUMIIES ©O., 9 Murray St., New Yorks 





Across the blue sky together 
Raced three little clouds one day ; 
The Sun they had passed at noon-time, 
The west was a league away. 
“Oh, he is so slow,’’ they whispered, 
“So slow, and so far behind, 
We three can be first at sunset 
If only we havea mind.” 


They laughed to themselves in triumph, 
They took hold of hands and flew ; 
But oh, what a sad disappointment 
They afterward found and knew ! 
For this they |-ad quite forgotten, 
As they hurried along through the air : 
There never can be a sunset 
Till the sun himself is there! 
+2. 


DEFINITIONS THAT DE-, 
FINE. 





New Words, New Definitions 
and New Illustrations in the 
New Edition of ““‘THE EN- 
CYCLOPZDIC DICTION- 
ARY.”’ 





By reference to our advertising col- | $$% 
umns, it will be seen that The Snydicate 
Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, have 
brought out an entirely new edition of 
their well-known ‘Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’’ thoroughly revised to June Ist 








¢ | lation to many. 


| 1896, and very handsomely illustrated 
| with colored plates and several hundred 
new black and white engravings. This 
new edition shows abundant evidence of 
extensive and painstaking revision, and 
the number of new words and phrases 
which have been added to our language 
| during the last two years will be a reve- 


We find in this new edition a most 
instructive article on the Roentgen rays, 
with an excellent double page engrav- 
ing showing the latest form of the 
Crookes’ tube, the skiascope, a number 
of radiographs,etc. Prof. Seneca Egbert, 
of the Medico-Chirurgical College, has 
contributed an exhaustive treatise on the 
Germ Theory, bringing the subject right 
up to date in its every aspect. Under 
“bimetallism”’ is given a definition more 
complete than any we have previously 
seen, the writer explaining that bimetal- 
lism cannot exist unless both metals are 
treated exactly alike in the matter of 
coinage and given precisely the same 
debt-paying power ; in other words,that 
the mere use of two metals, as gold and 
silver, in the currency does not consti- 





s of Letters 
azintes, Novelties oe FER ‘E "Ee 
seud oc. and we 
will put bona name in our Agents Di- 
rectory, which we send to manufactur- 


ers, pubs. and a supply houses You wili 

et “— 64-col. I Mag., also another 

ag. 6 mos. On trial, all for 10q 

* Satie miss this chance. Address vat once 


YANK PUB, CO.s 26 Federal St., boston, Mass, 


BI fi: TE YOU WANT TO REGE RECEIVE 





° 
POPULAR W 
ek DISEASES aN 


REATMENT 






fi. nw , irom pan, Gives eee ent for A 
‘ard Di_eases; how to bleach, remove. royce b roseri 
tious. Ailust’d Medical Jour. Go. Sef serene 





tute true bimetallism. He further says : 
“That bimetallism provides an actual 
double standard is scientifically untrue, 
since the natural law of supply and de- 
mand renders a continuous parity be- 
tween any two commodities ata fixed 
rate not only unlikely but almost im- 
possible. In actual operation the plan 
resolves itself into what may be called 
alternative monometallism ; that is to 
say of two metals legally employed on 
equal terms as the basis of a currency 
the cheaper (atthe established ratio ) will 


A Sad Disappointment. | 





Subscription Offer No. 3 


- — warranted in offering atmeord ind 
a oo circulation o i any magazine in New Eagiande i aot in 
get back more wy we we spe tes bv our great liberalit ote 








oa score of the Latest Songs, with words 
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ont “music, 50 Portr: 9 Ltr me s Act- 
resses, Stage Beautie res ents of the 
¥ S., over 300 Side splitt ting poke es, over 
fy eemme Conundrums, Mak 





gcrets 100 Cr Recei 
Be Joheath elections fo for, Au tography Albume, Mt ain, 


Pictures, hirl- 
pool, Tso of ow 


tals, racy Foun inegin, an and 50 
other Amusing Experiments, 63 3 in 


silver or stamps for a Pes Tee yours 


hi I below maey ee ni ng will be —\~ ee A 
we offer below. 0 sen’ 
LUMGIAN for two pe 


AT rib Ad: t 
In a Snake's jyonture. 


for’ oar subscription fur RS you shal! have a. 
day order is received, and our handseme illustrated magazine, THE CO! 
mn pon eel einer want it. Here is a part of what WE GIVE YOU FREE: over 90 
hess,” 

for Life. |Capt. Dick’s. ale. |Th 

A Eien feWite Reet Het ng. 

o 

rror. ashier’s Story. ° 
Kristina’s Kisses. |HowJennie Sli s ptory. 


All the above Stories, Seneny Gamen, Tricks, B sey aes, Rebasses, 
8 Trial Subseription to our bright illustrated 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded and we make you a present o! 
of two friends fond of reading to whom we may send sample copies. Address THE COLUMBIAN, 


MAMMOTH BUDGET FREE TO ALL, 
No. 31, Fersers 


to add another sy oo hte 


have proved so 











an Sonne to have 


ry byl md pay 
lag Seca it e 
uch authers as 


be able to increase 





America and 


ro Stories b: 
M. Braeme, Mrs. Southworth, Mrs, A.S. eer Miss M. E. Braddon, Bylvanes Cobb, Jr., Jociah Allen’s Wite, ae 


A Buffalo Hunt inAfrica. 

¢. scene arent ut Mystery. 
en’s Revenge. 

Me Miystort rey 8 Robbery. 

and scores of o 


he Woman in Green. 
iscarded Baby. 
po aae f Aunt Deb. 





Puzzles, 62 Parlor Gam 


mi ic. © Clair- 
oyant “Marvelg of Secou nd S' Sight, yeas of the 


Tou tate ow Fortunes by the Lines of 
the Hand and other ware Morse Tele: ph Alpha- 
ow to Cure shfainess, 


. Lover’s Ma sg 
to scinate, Charm of Healing Disenses, 
Languages 


mot Gems and of Flowers, ag 3 

eet Table Magic Sq mare, pretoneary oO: 
s, Psychometric rming, 15 15 Ver- 
sions of Love an d dozs. of atinee good things. 
P etc., sent Abso Free if you send 80 cents 
oy We me eee we og aes one bound to 
of all. Send 80ets.at once and, if convenient, the names 
LUM 1st Otis St,, BOSTON, RASS, 








SPECIAL 
Positively ench 
@ good Telesou; woupe 
Was never gold for 
thie wrice before. 
THESE TRLESCOPRS 
ARE MADE BY ONE ES 
OF THB LARGEST URL 
MANU PACTORERS 
OF BUROPR, MEAS- 
URB CLO»KD 


qe: sde dust, cic, With pewerfad tenses, scientii 
tofore, Telescopes of tiia size bave Deen bold for 


Telesco te ane just as represented or money refund a, Ac 

ow Y we encope;,; AM very much pleased with tt. 
99 cen 
Addresa. 


SALB OP 10,000 mame OU WANT = ACUROMATIC 


v Rez stered Letéer, Post Office Money Order, Fx ‘ters Mones Order, or Bank bee L. 
EXOELSIO B IMPORTING CO., Depts Ni Kxcelsior Building, New York 








TELESCOPES. 
WANT \ 


2 OR RANCH 
ENCBES ne OPEK OVER & FERTIN 4 SFCTION2. They are nicely brass bound. brass safety cap on each end to 
~J ‘. one adjusted, Guaranteed oy the maker. 
. 0. 


00, Every sojourner ia the country o: 


geeer ts should certainly secure one Of : ese instruments, and no tarmer shon!d be without one, Ob 
broaght to view with astonishing clearness, Sent by mail or: press saiely packed, prepaid for on 
Catalogue of Watches, etc, sent with each ordor. This ie @ xranc 


offer and you should not miss it, 
ustomer writes: fro: i “Pulton ae ig 
it is all ron recommend 





pina toe to our oricr. 
ity, Box 78 








practically nullifying the other and dear- 
er standard until such time as the natur- 
al laws of commodity shall reverse the 
conditions or re-establish between the 
metals a natural parity in the exchanges 
—the latter being a rare occurrence. Two 
separate and different standards for the 
same thing is logically absurd ; but that 
there may be a legalized choice between 
two nominal standards is quite reason- 
able. This bimetallism actually contem- 
plates.’”? Such definitions as this are 
calculated to clear up much of the mys- 
tery in which the question of finance is 
now shrouded. 

Among the very newest words we note 
the following: ‘‘vitascope,’” ‘‘fluoros- 
cope,’ ‘shadowgraph,”’ ‘‘aseptolin,”’ 
“acromygalia,’? and scores of others 
which have come into use during the 
past eight months, and are, of course, not 
found in any of the older works. The 
new colored plates, representing a great 
variety of subjects, are superb in execu- 
tion and add much to the general useful- 
ness of this great home educator. The 
publishers are pursuing their well known 
policy in making low introductory rates 
for their elegant new edition, thereby 
giving each reader of this issue a chance 
to secure this magnificent new edition 
at less than half price, and upon pay- 
ments amounting to only afew cents a 
day. The “Encyclopedic Dictionary” 
and its publishers are already too well 
known in the best literary and commer- 
cial circlesio require further endorse- 
ment or commendation from us. Our 
readers shouid note that the present lib- 
eral offer of the Syndicate Publishing Co. 
is limited to October Ist., and hasten 
their orders: aeeordingly. An advance 
payment of only $1.00 places the entire 
set of four handsome volumes in your 





be the actual standard, supplanting and 


Dialogues, Speatess, Magic Tricks, 
Wigs, Mustsches, Music Goods. Cata- 
log free. G.H.W.BATES,Boston,flass. 


DAILY. Agents Wanted every- 
A where. Staplegoods. Demand nev- 





er ~~ g migd e furnish Work and 

teach you. Write for full informa- 

tion. Catalogue of 500 Engravings and start. 
Aluminum Novelty Co., 335 Broadway, New York. 
money when out of 

name 


BOYS AND GIRLS sss 


and we will tell you how ; no money wanted. 
N. I. STAYNER & CO., Providene, R. I. 





who wish to make 





From BISHOP McCABE, of New York 


“GENTLEMEN:—With regard to Dr. James’ Head= 
ache Powders, I have no hesitation in commend- 
ing them to sufferers from Headache. They re- 
lieve the pain speedily, and I have ~~ known 
anyone to be harmed by their use. I have been 
a great sufferer from headache in my life, but 
have almost gotten rid of it by the constant use 
of hot water and fruit, and by doing without 
coffee. The Dr. James Headache Powders have, 
however, greaily relieved me at times, and I 
never allow myself to be without them, and have 
recommended them to others freely. 

(Formerly Chaplain.) Cc. c. McCABE.” 
Send stamp for sample, James Co., E. Brady, Pa. 


P| LE varieties of Piles. The best 


method of cure. Easy to use. Recom- 
mended and used by physicians. sold 
y druggists or sent by mail on receip- 
of price, 50 cents a box. 


Parmelee Drug Co., Dansville, N.Y. 





Parmelee’s Pile Supposi- 
tories are a sure cure for all 





AMERICAN GOLD FILLED | CASES 


Warrant toa 20 


vty stem m wind an - worth it psy express 
Ona keep it; otherwise have 
We only ask your promise 
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address, Btate which wanted, ladies? or gente’ 8 4 

It you w want Watch sent by mail send eash $6.50 ied: 

o For 60 days a Gold and Platina aned Plate Pri rine 

Albert Doubie(itope Patter rn) Chain given FREE wi 

each Watch. maine, ot this ages are. sold rom 9 ard = 

t &, 1895— 

celrel gtefier than expe zpecved trond oct scl itfor $s 

Addtens K no! 





library, if ordered hefore October Jat. 





KIRTLAND BROS.& CO,1tt Nassau St WX 
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